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RCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
Suffolk Street Galleries. ? 

All Drawings, Models, Photographs of Buildi and Patents 
Materials, Decorations, &c., intended for the Department of 
Manufactures connected with Architecture, must be delivered be- 
tween the Ist and 5th of December next. Those who may intend 
to become Subscribers and have not yet sent in their names, 
should do so in good time, as a list will be printed with the Cata- 
Jogues. DRAWINGS intended for the FRENCH EXHIBITION 
will have a special place provided for them, and may be exhibited 
here first of all, as the Committee appointed by the Board Of Trade 
will not select those that are to be sent till very nearly the period 
when this Exhibition closes. 

Local Secretarics have already been appointed in the following 
places, who will answer every inquiry on the spot :— 
Birmingham—W. W. Bateman, | Ipswich—Frederick Barnes, Esq. 

. Leeds—W. Reid Corson, Esq. 
Llandaff—J. P. Seddon, Esq 
Chester—James Harrison, Esq. | Manchester—J. E. Gregan, Esq. 
Cork—R. R. Brash, Esq. Norwich—R. Kitton, Esq. 
Coventry — James Ed Nottingh T. C, Hine, Esq. 

Jun., Esq. Oxford—J. Lipscomb Seckham, 
Derby—H. Shaw Peach, Esq. Esq. 

Durham (and County of)—J. P. | Reading—Charles Henman, Esq. 

Pritchett, Esq., of Darlington. | Tunbridge Wells—E. N. Ste- 
Exeter—Edward Ashworth, Esq. phens, Esq. 
Huddersfield—Charles Pritchett, | Wolverhampton—E. Banks, Esq. 

Esq. York—George F. Jones, Esq. 

A further List will be published immediately. 

JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S., 
20, Langham Place. Tfon. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Junr., Sees. 

5, Crown Court, Old Broad St. 


R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to an- 

nounce that his ASCENT of MONT BLANC will RE-OPEN 

for the SEASON, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, on MONDAY 
EVENING, Dec. 4, 1854. 

During the recess the Hall has been redecorated, and every at- 
tention paid to the approaches, seats, ventilation, and general 
comfort of the audience. The Route to Switzerland will be en- 
tirely changed, and will conduct the visitors from London to Rot- 
terdam by Brussels, and thence through Holland and up the Rhine. 
The new views, painted by Mr. W. Beverley, will be—Amsterdam, 
on the Rokin Canal, looking towards the site of the old Bourse; 
the Village of Broek ; the High Street of Berne, with the Clock 
Tower; the Pass of the Gemmi; the Hut lately erected on the 
Grands Mulets; Lyons; and the Place de la Concorde, Paris. In 
addition to these,a Panorama of the Rhine, by M. Groppius, of 
Berlin, will accompany that portion of the lecture, including Rot- 
terdam and the chief objects of interest between Cologne and Bin- 
gen. The Lecture will be further illustrated by a number of ap 
propriate models and diagrams. In addition to ‘‘Galignani’s Mes- 
senyer,” Mr. Albert Smith will introduce three new songs, ‘‘ Mur 
ray’s Handbook,” “‘ Poste Restante,” and a running commenter 
on the scenery, called “ Up the Bhine,” as well as sever® mv 
friends encountered on the journey. > 2 

The Box-office will be open on Monday, the 27th inst., and every 
day next week, from Eleven to Four, when Stalls can be taken 
without any extra charge. 


MiSs DOLBY begs to announce that she will 
give Two Soirées Musicales at her residence, 2, Hinde-street 
Manchester-square, on the following dates: Thursday, Nov. 30th, 
Wednesday, Dec. 13th; to commence at half-past Eight o’clock — 
M'ss Dolby will be assisted by the following eminent Artistes: 
Herr Ernst, Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
Mr. W.S. Bennett, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Lazarus, Signor Regondi, 
and Signor Piatti. Subscription for the two Soirées, Fifteen Shil- 
lings; Single tickets, Half-a guinea; to be obtained at Miss 
Dolby’s residence, and at the principal Music-shops. : 





Esq. 
Bristol—S. C. Fripp, Esq. 

















CONVERSATION FRANCAISE. 
R. J. 8S. LUCET, Professeur de Langue 


Francaise, de Belles-Lettres, et d’Elocution, et Sa Dame, 
Professeur de Chant et de Piano, assistés d'autres Professeurs et 
d’Artistes distingues, ont l’honneur d’annoncer aux Personnes qui 
désirent se perfectionner dans le Fran¢ais, qu’ils viennent d’ouvrir 
chez cux des Sorrres DE CoNVERSATION FRANGAISE, et de Lecture 
collective a haute voiz, entremélées de courts Morceaux de Declama- 
tion, de Chant, ou de Musique Instrumentale, 

Tous les Soirs (excepté le Dimanche), de 8 h. 3,4 10h. $, trés 
précises, 
49, WerymoutnH Srreet, PortLanp Pace. 
Les Souscripteurs seuls peuvent y étre admis, et leurs Billets ne 
sont pas transférables. 
On souscrit, a Vadresse ci-dessus, de 4 h. a 6 h. du Soir. 


ES HUGUENOTS.—A Cheap and Magnifi- 


cent Edition of Meyerbeer’s Great Opera is Published this 
Day, for Pianoforte Solo, in the most Complete and Perfect Form 
ever attempted. This Edition is beautifully engraved and printed 
in a large vol. (140 pages:, Price 7s. 6d.,cloth lettered, forming one 
of Boosey and Son’s Standard Pianoforte Operas.—28, Holles Street. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


EVEN HUNDRED COPIES OF LORD 
CARLISLE’S DIARY ; Eight Hundred Copies of HEARTS- 
EASE; and an ample supply of every other recent work of 
acknowledged merit or general interest, are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 510, New Oxford Street. Single 
Subscription, One Guinea per annum; First Class Country Sub- 
scription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number of 
vo!umes required. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS recently added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 610, New Oxford Street. 





NEWEST MUSIC.— Presented Gratis and 
Postage Free, 16 “SPECIMEN PAGES of ROBERT 
COCKS and Co.’s POPULAR EDITIONS of the ORATORIOS,” 


ic. 

“This publication we consider most judicious, as it will satisfy 
the doubts of those who naturally enough wonder how it is pos- 
sible to produce such pricciess works at the low figure for which 
they are announced ; one glance, however, will satisfy the most 
sceptical that they are not only the cheapest, but the best editions 
extant, &c.”"—Vide T’ort of Portsmouth Guardian, February 8, 1854. 

_ London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Pub- 

lishers to the Queen. 

PoOktRaIrT OF THE LATE PROFESSOR 
EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S., &c. 

India Proofs of this Portrait, taken for the Ipswich Series, may 
be had at George Rowney and Co.’s, 51, Rathbone Place, London. 
Large paper copies, 10s. 6d. each. 





H®® MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT authorize the 
issue of “‘a limited number of Proofs” of Engravings from the 
Pictures in their Private Collections at Windsor Castle, Bucking- 
ham Palace, and Osborne, under the title of “ Tux Royat Gatterr 
RT.” 

_ This Work recommends itself to public patronage on the follow- 

ing grounds :— 

Ist. As the Private Collection of ler Majesty the Queen and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, who graciously and most gene- 
rously bestow this privilege, that the Public generally may 
be enabled to enjoy the Art-treasures they have collected. 

2nd. As the most perfect, and, at the same time, the cheapest col- 
lection of fine Line Engravings that has ever been issued in 
any country. 

8rd. As giving examples of many of the best Masters of ancient 
and modern Schools, in one collected series. 

4th. As, in this form, limited to choice impressions, being Proors 
on Inpra Paver ony ; security being given that by no possi- 
bility can any impressions be afterwards taken as Proofs. 

5th. As forming a National Work, consisting of the leading Art- 
treasures of the country. 

6th. As, because of the rarity of these impressions, they are certain 
to increase in value. 

Communications may be addressed to the Editor, S.C. Harr, 
Esq., F.S.A., 4, Lancaster Place, Strand; or to the Publishers, 
Messrs. P. and D. Cornacur and Co., Pall Mall East, and Tuomas 
AGnew and Sons, Manchester. 


HE Ricur Hon. VISCOUNT PALMER- 

“STON, M.P., G.C.B.— Pav and Dominic Cotnacut and Co., 
13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to Her Majesty, beg to an- 
nounce that they have this day published the Portrait of the above 
Nobleman, engraved by Hott, af.er the wing by Gzoncs 
Ricumonp, Esq. Prints, £1 Is.; Vroofs, £2 2s,; Artist's Proofs, 
£3 3s. The trade supplied. 








EAR-ADMIRAL SIR EDMUND LYONS, 

G.C.B., &e. &c. &e.—Pact and Dominic Cotnacur and Co., 

13 and 14, Pail Mall East, Publishers to Her Majesty. beg to an- 

nounce a Portrait of ADMIRAL LYONS, lithographed by J. G. 

Lyncu, from an original drawing, the property of Miss Lyons. 

Size—12 inches by 9 inches. Price—Prints, 3s. 6d.; Proofs, 6s. ; 
Coloured, és. 


ISS NIGHTINGALE.—Paul and Dominic 

Colnaghi and Co., 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Publishers to 

Her Mojesty, beg to announce a Portrait of Miss Nightingale, li- 

thographed by R. J. Lane, Esq , A.R.A., from an Original Sketch 

the Property of her Family. Price 2s. 6d.; Proofs, 5s. Dealers 
Supplied. 











MYHECAVALRY ACTION at BALAKLAVA, 
October 25, 1854. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., 13 and 
14, Pall Mall East, beg to announce a Sketch by E. Morin, illus 
trating all the features of the attack described in“ The Times” of 
the l4th instant. Size 2) in. by 13in. Price 2s., or, Coloured, 6s. 
Dealers Supplied. 





HE SIEGE of SEVASTOPOL, by Captain 

Biddulph, R.A., Sketched from the new 32-pounder Battery, 
October 22, 185%. Paul and Dominic Colnaghi and Co., 13 and 14, 
Pall Mall Exist, Publishers to Her Majesty, and E. Stanford, 6, 
Charing Cross. Lithographed in two tints by Day and Son.’ Size, 
2 gin. by M4 in. Price 3s.; coloured, 5s. Dealers Supplied. 





SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. 
TANFORD'S NEW MAP of SEBASTOPOL 


and Country round ; including Balaklava, Kamara, Kadikoi, 
the belbek and Chernaya Rivers ; showing also the Positions of 
the Allied Camps, the Allied and Russian Batteries, Forts, &c., 
with number of guns ; the Position of the Turkish and other Re- 
doubts ; the Head Quarters of Lord Raglan, &. &c. Compiled 
from the New Admiralty Charts, and Authentic Sketches by Cap- 
tain Wetherall, D.A.Q.M.G., and other Officers, is Published this 
Day. Price,in One Large Sheet, Coloured, 2s.; per post, 2s. 6d. 
Case 4s. 6d., per post 5s. 


STANFORD'S LIST of the BEST MAPS 
and Prints of the Seat of War in the Crimea, may be had on appli- 
cation, or by post for One Stamp. 

London: Edward Stanford, Map-seller and Map-mounter to Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 6, Charing Cross. 


[MPORTANT LITERARY PROPERTY.— 
To be Sold, the Copyright and Stereotype Plates of the 
FAMILY FRIEND, a Weckly Periodical of Extensive Circulation. 
Apply to Messrs. Spalding and Hodge, 147, Drury Lane. 





Just published, cloth boards, price 2s. 
OLITICAL SKETCHES: Twelve Chapters 
on the Struggles of the Age. By Dr. CARL RETSLAG. 


London: Robert Theobald, 26, Paternoster Row. 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE: 
An Essay, Critical and Descriptive. 


London: Walton and Maberly, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 
27, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price Is. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


OWPER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 
by SOUTHEY. Comprising his Poems, Correspondence, and 
Translations, with a Memoir of the Author. Illustrated with fifty 
fine engravings on steel, after designs by Harvey. Complete in 
8 vols. Vols. VII. and VIII., containing the translation of Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. Post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 
ENOPHON’S CYROPAEDIA and HEL- 


LENICS. Literally translated by the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, 
beg oy the Rev. H. DALE, M.A., with Notes, &c. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR DECEMBER. 
EFOE’S WORKS. Edited by Sir WaLtEr 
SCOTT. Vol. III., containing the Life of Moll Flanders, 
and the History of the Devil. Post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY FOR DECEMBER. 


HE WORKS OF PHILO JUDAUS. 
Translated from the Greek by C. D. YONGE, B.A. Vol. II. 
On the Confa of Languag Who is the Heir of Divine 
Things? On the Doctrine that Dreams are sent from God. On 
the Life of a Man oceupied with Affairs of State, &c. &c. Post 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 
* Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, and 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 








In-post 8vo, with Portraits, 

GomMeE MEMORIALS of JOHN HAMPDEN, 
his Party,aadhis Times. By LORD NUGENT. Third Edi- 

tion, revised, with a Memoir of Lord Nugent. (On Wednesday.) 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “HARRY LORREQUER.” 

On December Ist will be published, No. 1, price 1s. 
HE MARTINS OF CRO’ MARTIN. By 
CHARLES LEVER. With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


slap CODEX MONTFORTIANUS: a Colla- 

tion of this celebrated MS., with the text of Wersrerin, and 
with certain MSS. in the University of Oxford. By the Rev. OR- 
LANDO T. DOBBIN, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.1.A. One volume, 8yvo, 
price 14s. Bound in antique cloth. 

Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 

Catalogues, free by post, of Polyglot Bibles, Books of Common 
Prayer, Church Services, Critical Greek Testaments, Aids to the 
Study of the Old and New Testaments, &c. 








Now ready, complete in Two Volumes 8vo, I4s., or each volume 
separately, Vol. I 6s.; Vol. II. &s. 


HE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, in 
a Series of Lessons. By T. ROBERTSON, Author of the 
Robertsonian Method. 
“This is perhaps the most complete phi‘osophical system of the 
science of teaching extant in any language.”—Onserver. 
“This is a curious, original, and really valuable book.”— 
MorninG ADVERTISER. 
““We commend this work as an able and practical educational 
treatise.”"—Litrerary Gazette. 


Also, 
re] iv s. nl "g 
PRACTICAL LESSONS in FRENCH : 
Being the Text and Exercises extracted from the above Work, for 
the Use of Schools. 3s. 6d. 
Paris: Derache,7, Rue du Bouloy; and London: Dulau and Co., 
37, Soho Square. 





THE NEW STAMP ACTS. 
Now Ready, Price 1s. 6d. 


POPULAR EXPOSITION of the Practical 

Working of the NEW STAMP ACTS, with special reference 
to the Law of Receipts, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes. - 

*.* There is, it is universally admitted, much ambiguity in these 
Acts, and as great misconception prevails as to the proper inter- 
pretation of many important clauses in them, it is hoped this ex- 
planation and simplification will be found useful in Mercantile Es- 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 

OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Churge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and cvery 





particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 








W. R. M'Phun, Publisher, Glasgow ; Arthur Hall and Co., London 





Also, Ninth Thousand, Price 2s., Cloth, 


HE PUBLIC DISCUSSION between the 
Rev. BREWIN GRANT, B.A , and Mr. G. J. Holyoake, held 
in London, in January and February, 1553. 

Question :—What advantages would accrue to mankind gene- 
rally, and to the Working Classes in particular, by the removal of 
Christianity, and the substitution of Secularism in its place? 

Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row, London. 
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Just published, price 1s. 


Neate BRITISH ALMANAC for 1855. 


THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
Sewed in wrapper, price 2s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC and the COM- 
PANION together, in cloth boards, lettered, 4s. 
Contents of Comranton for 1855. 








PART I. 
1. On the Motion of the Earth. | 4. Occupations of the People. 
2. The Census of America. 5. Fluctuations of the Funds. 
3. Improved Dwellings forthe | 6. Average Prices of Corn. 
bouring Population. 
. PART II. 
7. Abstracts of Public Acts. 12. Public Improvements (with 
8. Abstracts of Parliamentary Woodcuts). 
Documents. 13. Chronicle of Occurrences, 
9. Chronicle of the Session of 1853-4. 
Parliament, 1854. 14. Necrological Table of Lite- 
10. Private Bills of the Session rary Men, Artists, &c. 
of Parliament, 1854. 
11. Public Petitions, 1854. 15. The Campaign. 


“Foremost amongst our year-books, both as a manual of facts 
for domestic use and as a repository of original reports and specu- 
lations on the events of the time, is the ‘ British Almanac and 
Companion,’ pe poe by Mr.Charles Knight. It aspires to be the 
yy maa tadhon of all panen, and supply useful information to every 

London ian Knight and Co., 90, Fleet Street. And sold by 
all booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





On Thursday will be published, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for DECEMBER, 1854. No. CCCCLXX. Price 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
The Story of the Campaign. Written in a Tent in the Crimea— 
1. The Rendezvous.—II. The Movement to the Crimea.—III. 
First Operations in the Crimea.—IV. Battle of the Alma.— 
V. The Rattle-field.— VI. The Katcha and the Balbek.— 
VII. The Fiank March.—VIII. Occupation of Balaklava. 
Zaidee: a Romance.—Lart I. 
Education of the Royal Artille: 
The Influence of Gold upon the Commercial and Social Condition 
of the World.—Part II. 
Civilization.—The Census. 
The Twentieth of September, Eighteen Hundred Fifty-four. 
Prospects of the Modern Drama. 
Peace and War. 
A Few Personal Recollections of ee North. 
Authcr of “‘ Ten Thousand a-Yea: 


William Blackwood and pening Edinburgh and London. 


By the 





HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for DECEMBER, 
Price 1s. 6d., Contains :— 

Life of Touissant L’Ouverture. 

Greek Pronunciation. 

Lord Bacon. 

Hippolytus and his Age. 

Patmore’s Friends and Acquaintance. 

Foster's Elements of Jurisprudence. 

Lord Carlisle’s Turkish and Greek Waters. 

Wilberforce and the Papal Supremacy. 

Review of the Month, &c. &. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 


esrerrre> 





IMPORTANT WORK FOR LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
MEN. 


Now ready, 4 vols. 8vo (1760 pages), price 14s. 


‘HE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST ; 
Containing full and able Debates on the following important 
subjects :—The Trinity—Observance of the Sabbath—The Baptism 
of Infants—The Union of Church and State—Sectarianism—De- 
fensive War—The Stage—The Origin of the British Church—The 
Origin of ce ent ‘oman Mentally—The Nature of Beauty— 
— Vegetarianism — Homceopathy—Com- 
munism — = Education and Crime — Total Abstinence — Universal 
Suffrage—Capital ceo pire eg oii pec 
—Oaths—Free Trade—M y—The C jional—Hereditary 
hy—Indirect T; i Secular Education—The Currency 
—The Maynooth Grant—The Crusades—The Execution ofCharlesI. 
The Character of Cromwell—The Character of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, &c. 

Also, valuable series of instructive Essays on the Art of Reason- 
ing, the Art of Public Speaking. Rhetoric, or an Exposition of the 
correct Principles of Literary Taste and Composition, with very 
numerous Exercises, and Articles on the most important Branches 
of Study, &., &c. 

The Four Volumes are complete in themselves, and would prove 
a most valuable addition to the Libraries of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, Mutual Improvement Societies, &c., as well as those of 
Private Students and General Readers. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row. 
*,* In ordering, be careful to specify “‘ Vols. I. to IV. inclusive.” 

















Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, price Is.; or by 
post, for Is. 6d. 


[HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to Live 

and What to Live for: with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 
and Self-Management; together with instructions for securing 
health, longevity, and that sterling happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of 
life. By A PHYSICIAN 


Also, by the same Author, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL WEAKNESS ; with Practical Observations on the Use 
of the Microscope in the "Treatment of these Disorders. 

This works trom lified member of the medical 

p ult of many eae practical experience, is ad- 
umerous classes of persons who suffer from the 
equired in early life. In its pages will be found 
ad to their the which 
e, and the means to be adopted for their 











, and Co.,23, Paternoster Row; Hannay, 
nn, 39, Cornhill: and all booksellers. 





| Nov. 25 





On 5th December will be published, 


MISCELLANIES, © 
CRITICAL, IMAGINATIVE, AND JURIDICAL, 


CONTRIBUTED CHIEFLY TO ‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,’ 
By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L., F.R.S., One or Her Masesty’s CounsEu. 
In Two Volumes, Post Octavo. 


. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





In One Handsome Volume, Imperial 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d.; gilt edges, 85, 6d. 


THE HOME COMPANION: 
A VOLUME OF POPULAR LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred beautiful Engravings. 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO.,, AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 





In One Volume, Imperial 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s.; morocco, 21s, 


THE BUTTERFLIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


WHith their Transformations. 
DELINEATED AND Descrisep By J. O. WESTWOOD, F.LS., &c. 
With Twenty beautifully coloured Plates. 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





Just published, in Imperial 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LAND WE LIVE IN: 


A Pictorial and Descriptibe Tour of the British Islands, 
CONTAINING THE MIDLAND COUNTIES AND THE EAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 


Being the First Volume of a Re-issue of the Work, carefully Revised and 
much Enlarged. 





LONDON: WM. S. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





This day is published, price 3s, 6d., cloth lettered, 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE 


VOLUME II. 
BEING THE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


INCLUDING: 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, AND ELEMENTS | PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, SERIES, 
OF EUCLID. LOGARITHMS, AND MENSURATION. 


By J. R. Young, late Professor of Mathematics, By the Rev. J. F. Twispzn, M.A., Professor of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Mathematics, Sandhurst, 


And PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. By AtExanpze Jarpinz, Esq., Civil Engineer, 


SCIENCES. 





Also, uniformly bound, price 3s, 6d. 


THE FIRST VOLUME, 


CONTAINING: 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; STRUCTURE OF THE SKELETON AND TEETH; 
AND VARIETIES OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. WITH AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE ON THE NATURE, 
CONNEXION, AND USES OF THE GREAT DEPARTMENTS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 


By Proressor Owen, Dr. Latnam, and Dr, BusHnan, 








LONDON: HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, PATERNOSTER ROW; WM, S, ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, 
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Published this day, 
PROFESSOR CREASY’S 


HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR EMPIRE TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


Vol. I, (complete in Two), 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 14s. 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





Published this day, 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S 


MEMORIAIS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Vol. IIT. (complete in Four), 8vo, 14s, 


OF 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 





Published this day, 


OUR CAMP IN TURKEY AND THE WAY TO IT. 


By MRS. YOUNG, (tate Mrs. Posrans,) 


AUTHOR OF “CuTCH,” “WESTERN INDIA,” &¢. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “ MARGARET; or, Prejudice 
at Home and its Victims.” 


On Tuesday next, in 2 vols, 12s, 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGARET; Or, PREJUDICE AT HOME AND ITS VICTIMS.” 
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REVIEWS. 


Institutes of Metaphysic. _The Theory of 
Knowing and Being. By James F. Ferrier, 
A.B., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of St. Andrews. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

For the sake of those of our readers who are 

not familiar with metaphysical discussions, 

it may be well to commence our notice of 

Professor Ferrier’s work with a brief state- 

ment of its scope and objects. The title of 

the volume affords a text for this explana- 
tion. The word metaphysic has much vague- 
ness of meaning in common language. Most 
frequently metaphysical science is spoken of 
in contrast with physical science, the one re- 
lating to mind and the other to matter. The 
study both of the physical and the mental 
sciences is carried on by the inductive method, 
as first systematically expounded in the 
‘Novum Organum’ of Bacon. Itis chiefly in the 
physical sciences that this method has been 
successfully pursued, and their rapid progress 
during the fast two centuries, as compared 
with all former time, is to be ascribed to the 
adoption of the new system of philosophical 
research. In mental science, the province of 
metaphysics, commonly so called, the appli- 
cation of the inductive method is more diffi- 
cult, and has been attended with less conspi- 
cuous results, but much has been done in the 
observation and generalization of the pheno- 
mena of the human mind, and of those de- 
partments of knowledge, the facts of which 
are derived from the study of human nature 
and life. In psychology, or the study of the 
mind, and in ethical and political philosophy, 
much has been gained by the principles of 
inductive inquiry being introduced in room 
of the baseless speculations and endless argu- 
ments of older times. But above and beyond 
the scope of inductive research, which limits 
itself to the observation and classification of 
the phenomena of matter and mind, there is 

a department of knowledge which the term 

metaphysic is more strictly intended to de- 

signate. In psychology, asin other branches 
of science, the use of speculation or of pure 
reason, according to the Baconian principles, 
has no place. But it is otherwise with Meta- 
physic, the institutes or principles of which 

rofessor Ferrier’s book professes to unfold. 

He uses the word always in this limited 

sense, and he also confines the term ‘ philoso- 

phy’ to speculative as opposed to inductive 
science. ‘‘ Philosophy,” he says, “is the 
attainment of truth by the way of reason:”— 

‘‘The object, the business, the design, the 
purpose of philosophy, fully stated, is this, which 
may be laid down as the Definition of metaphysic : 
‘Metaphysic is the substitution of true ideas—that 
is, of necessary truths of reason—in the place of 
the oversights of popular opinion and the errors of 
psychological science.’ That seems a plain enough 
statement, and it may serve as an answer to a 
question by which many people have professed 
themselves puzzled,—What are metaphysics ? 

* * * * * 

**The definition now given is not the most 
definite that the subject admits of. Indeed, it 
cannot be understood, except in a general way, 
until the true ideas—the necessary truths of reason, 
here referred to—have been exhibited ; but that 
can be done only in the Institutes themselves. 
The present definition, however, may serve to let 
people know precisely what philosophy or meta- 
physic proposes ;—and it may also serve to clear 


physic is, in some way or other, vaguely conver- 
tible with what is called ‘the science of human 
mind,’ and has got for its object, —nobody knows 
what,—some hopeless inquiry about ‘ faculties,’ 
and all that sort of rubbish.” 


The distinction between metaphysic and 
psychology or mental science, is here set down 
with plainnessof speechif not with equal clear- 
ness of definition. But metaphysic is stated 
to be not only distinct from but antagonistic 
to psychology :— 

“Psychology, or ‘the science of the human 
mind,’ instead of attempting to correct, does all in 
her power to ratify, the inadvertent deliverances 
of ordinary thought,—to prove them to be right. 
Hence psychology must, of necessity, come in for 
a share of the castigation which is doled out and 
directed upon common and natural opinion. It 
would be well if this could be avoided; but it 
cannot. Philosophy must either forego her exist- 
ence, or carry on her operations corrective of 
ordinary thinking, and subversive of psychological 
science. Jt is, indeed, only by accident that 
philosophy is inimical to psychology : it is because 
psychology is the abettor and accomplice of common 
opinion after the act; but in reference to natural 
thinking, she is essentially controversial. Philo- 
sophy, however, is bound to deal much more 
rigorously and sternly with the doctrines of psycho- 
logy than with the spontaneous judgments of un- 
thinking man, because while these in themselves 
are mere oversights or inadvertencies, psycho- 
logy converts them into downright falsities by 
stamping them with the countersign or ¢mprimatur 
of a specious, though spurious, science. * 7 

‘To prevent, then, any mistake as to the object, 
or purpose, or business of philosophy, let it be 
again distinctly stated that the object of philosophy 
is the correction of the inadvertencies of ordinary 
thinking; and as these inadvertencies are generally 
confirmed, and never corrected, by psychology, and 
are thus converted from oversights into something 
worse, it is further the business of philosophy to 
refute psychology. This is what philosophy has 
to do.” 

The reader now is acquainted with the 
somewhat ambitious scope and design of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s Institutes of Philosophy or 
of Metaphysic. And now let us see the 
method on which he constructs his system:— 


“‘The general character of this system is, that 
it is a body of necessary truth. It starts from a 
single proposition which, itis conceived, is an essen- 
tial axiom of all reason, and. one which cannot be 
denied without running against a contradiction. 
The axiom may not be self-evident in an instant ; 
but that, as has been remarked, is no criterion. A 
moderate degree of reflection, coupled with the ob- 
servations by which the proposition is enforced, 
may satisfy any one that its nature is such as has 
been stated. From this single proposition the 
whole system is deduced in a series of demonstra- 
tions, each of which professes to be as strict as any 
demonstration in Euclid, while the whole of them 
taken together constitute one great demonstration. 
If this rigorous necessity is not their character to 
the very letter,—if there is a single weak point in 
the system, —if there be any one premiss or any 
one conclusion which is not as certain as that two 
and two make four, the whole scheme falls to 
pieces, and must be given up, root and branch. 
Everything is perilled on the pretension that the 
scheme is rigidly demonstrated throughout ; for 
a philosophy is not entitled to exist, unless it can 
make good this claim.” 

We may explain here that mathematical 
science is excluded from Mr. Ferrier’s system 
of necessary truth. The grounds of the dis- 
tinetion are not very plainly laid down, but 
the limitation is right, and much of the con- 
fusion is thereby avoided which is found in 
German works on pure reason since the time 
of Kant. The distinction between necessary 








and contingent truth is more clearly ex- 
pressed :— 

“* A necessary truth or law of reason is a truth 
or law the opposite of which is inconceivable, con- 
tradictory, nonsensical, impossible ; more shortly, 
it is a truth, in the fixing of which nature had only 
one alternative, be it positive or negative. Nature 
might have fixed that the sun should go round the 
earth, instead of the earth go round the sun; at 
least we see nothing in that supposition which is 
contradictory and absurd. Either alternative was 
equally possible. But nature could not have fixed 
that two straight lines should, in any circumstances, 
enclose a space ; for this involves a contradiction.” 


The simple ground of distinction between 
the necessary truths of mathematics and those 
of metaphysics is, that the former depend on 
verbal definitions previously laid down, while 
the others are supposed to be the fruit of 
pure reason. Leaving these preliminary ex- 
planations, we proceed to the system of rea- 
soned truth, which is here presented as the 
‘Institutes of Metaphysic.’ First, a three- 
fold division of metaphysic is laid down, Epis- 
temology, or the Theory of Knowing; Agnoi- 
ology, or the Theory of Ignprance; and On- 
tology, or the Theory of Being. The grounds 
of this division are thus explained:— 


“*Tt is clear that we cannot declare what is—in 
other words, cannot get a footing on ontology 
until we have ascertained what is known—in other 
words, until we have exhausted all the details of a 
thorough and systematic epistemology. It may be 
doubtful whether we can get a footing on ontology 
even then. But, at any rate, we cannot pass to 
the problem of absolute existence, except through 
the portals of the solution to the problem of know- 
ledge. Because we are scarcely in a position to 
say what is, unless we have at least attempted to 
know what is; and we are certainly not in a 
position to know what is, until we have thoroughly 
examined and resolved the question—What is the 
meaning of to know? What is knowledge? What 
is knowing andthe known? Until these questions 
be answered, it is vain and futile to say that abso- 
lute existence is that which 7s known. 

‘* But even after the questions of the epistemo- 
logy have been resolved—even after all the laws of 
knowledge have been explored and laid out—are 
we in a whit better position to take up and 
answer the question—What is? We are in a 
somewhat better position; but our approach to 
ontology is still fenced and obstructed by a most 
baffling consideration, which is this : 

“Absolute Being may be, very possibly, that 
which we are ignorant of. Our ignorance is exces- 
sive—it is far more extensive than our knowledge. 
This is unquestionable. After we have fixed, then, 
the meaning, the conditions, the limits, the extent, 
and the capacities of knowledge, it still seems quite 
possible, indeed highly probable, that absolute exist- 
ence may escape us, by throwing itself under the 
cover, or within the pale, of our ignorance. We 
may be altogether ignorant of what is, and may 
thus be unable to predicate anything at all about 
it. * * * 

“This difficulty is to be surmounted, not by 
denying or blinking our ignorance, but by facing 
it ; and the only way of facing it, is by instituting 
an inquiry into its nature. We must examine and 
fix what ignorance is—what we are, and can be, 
ignorant of. And thus we are thrown upon an 
entirely new research, constituting an intermediate 
section of philosophy which we term the Agnoio- 
logy, or theory of ignorance (Adyo¢ rij¢ dyvorag,) 
the theory of true ignorance).” 


~ 
Epistemology is the first branch of inquiry, 
and to it the chief part of the volume is 
devoted, it being presumed that the question 
as to knowledge and its laws ought to precede 
the study of Ontology. In ordinary human 
experience, and in the methods of science, 





the study of Ontology precedes that of Epis- 
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temology, i.e., man examines and predicates 
about objects before studying the theory of 
the processes of knowledge. But philosophy 
or metaphysic, according to Mr. Ferrier, 
reverses the order of procedure. With afew 
of the prefatory remarks, we give seriatim 
the formal propositions in which the author 
states his doctrine of Epistemology :— 


‘‘The question, What is knowledge ? must mean 
one of two things. It must mean either, first, 
What is knowledge in so far as its kinds differ? 
In plainer words—What different kinds of know- 
ledge are there ? Or it must mean, secondly, What 
is knowledge in so far as its various kinds agree? 
In plainer words—What is the one invariable fea- 
ture, quality, or constituent, common to all our cog- 
nitions, however diverse and multifarious these, 
in other respects, may be ? as id - 

‘*Ts there any identical quality, any common 
centre, any essential rallying point in all our cog- 
nitions ? But that question can be determined ole 
by the result of the research. If there is no such 
point, or if no such point can be found, no philo- 
sophy is possible ; but if such a common point or 
quality can be found, and is found, then philosophy 
can exist, and can _go forth tracing out the conse- 
Yonge which flow from the answer she has given. 

at there is such a point is proved by the fact 
that such a point has been fownd. 

‘‘The common point, or quality, or feature in all 
our knowledge must be such an element as is 
necessary or essential to the constitution of every 
datum of cognition. In other words, it must be 
such an element that, if taken away, the whole 
datum is, of necessity, extinguished, and its resto- 
ration rendered absolutely impossible until the miss- 
ing element is restored. The element which we 
must find as a reply to the first question of philo- 
sophy must be of this character, otherwise it would 
not answer the purposes of a strictly-reasoned 
scheme : it would not be the one point present in 
every cognition. Experience may confirm the truth 
of the answer; but Reason alone can establish it 
effectually. 

‘*To re-state, then, the fundamental or. proxi- 
mate question of philosophy, it is this—What is 
the one feature which is identical, invariable, and 
essential in all the varieties. of our knowledge? 
What is the standard factor which never varies 
while all else varies? What is the ens wnwm in 
omnibus notitiis ? 

‘That is the first question of philosophy—the 
only first question which it can have; and its 
answer is the absolute starting-point of metaphy- 
sics. That answer is given in the First Proposition 
of these Institutes, which proposition it consti- 
tutes.” 


Here follow the Propositions:— 


‘*Proposition 1.—The Primary Law or Condition 
of all Knowledge.—Along with whatever any intel- 
ligence knows, it must, as the ground or condition 
of its knowledge, have some cognisance of itself. 

‘* Proposition 2.—The Object of all Knowledge.— 
The object of knowledge, whatever it may be, is 
always something more than what is naturally or 
usually regarded as the object. It always is, and 
must be, the object with the addition of oneself, — 
object plus subject,—thing, or thought, mecum. 
Self is an integral and essential part of every object 
of cognition. 

‘‘Proposition 3.—The Inseparability of the Objec- 
tive and the Subjective.—The objective part of the 
object of knowledge, though distinguishable, is not 
separable in cognition from the subjective part, or 
the ego ; but the objective part and the subjective 
part do together constitute the unit or minimum of 
knowledge. 

‘« Proposition 4.—Matter per se.—Matter per se, 
the whole material universe by itself, is of necessity 
absolutely unknowable. 

‘*Proposition 5.—Matter and its Qualities per 
se.—All the qualities of matter by themselves, ure, 
of necessity, absolutely unknowable. 

“Proposition 6.—Zhe Universal and the Parti- 
cular in Cognition.—Every cognition must contain 





an element common to all cognition, and an ele- 
ment (or elements). peculiar to itself; in other 
words, every cognition must have a part which is 
unchangeable, necessary, and universal (the same 
in all), and a part which is changeable, contingent, 
and particular (different in all) ; and there can be 
no knowledge of the unchangeable, necessary, and 
universal part, exclusive of the changeable, contin- 
gent, and particular part, or of the changeable, 
contingent, and particular part, exclusive of the 
unchangeable, necessary, and universal part: that 
is to say, neither of these parts by itself can consti- 
tute a cognition ; but all knowledge is necessarily 
a synthesis of both factors. 

‘* Proposition 7.—What the Universal and the 
Particular in Cognition are.—The ego (or mind) is 
known as the element comrasn to all cognition,— 
matter is known as the element peculiar to some 
cognitions: in other words, we know ourselves as 
the unchangeable, necessary, and universal part of 
our cognitions, while we know matter, in all its 
varieties, as a portion of the changeable, contin- 
gent, and particular part of our cognitions—or, ex- 
pressed in the technical language of logic, the ego 
is the known summum genus, the known generic 
part, of all cognitions—matter is the known differ- 
ential part of some cognitions. 

‘Proposition 8.—The Ego in Cognition.—The 
ego cannot be known to be material—that is to 
say, there is a necessary law of reason which pre- 
vents it from being apprehended by the senses. 

‘* Proposition 9.—The Ego per se.—The ego, or 
self, or mind, per se, is, of necessity, absolutely un- 
knowable. By itself—that is, in a purely indeter- 
minate state, or separated from all things, and di- 
vested of all thoughts—it is no possible object of 
cognition. It can know itself only in some parti- 
cular state, or in union with some non-ego; that 
is, with some element contradistinguished from 
itself. 

‘¢ Proposition 10.—Sense and Intellect.—Mere 
objects of sense can never be objects of cognition ; 
in other words, whatever has a place in the intellect 
(whatever is known) must contain an element which 
has had no place in the senses; or, otherwise ex- 
pressed, the senses, by themselves, are not compe- 
tent to place any knowable or intelligible thing 
before the mind. They are faculties of nonsense, 
and can present to the mind only the nonsensical 
or contradictory. 

“ Proposition 11.—Presentation and Representa- 
tion.—That alone can be represented in thought 
which can be presented in knowledge: in other 
words, it is impossible to think what it is impos- 
sible to know ; or, more explicitly, it is impossible 
to think that of which knowledge has supplied, and 
can supply, no sort of type. 

‘‘ Proposition 12.——Matter per se again.—The 
material universe per se, and all its qualities per se, 
are not only absolutely unknowable, they are also 
of necessity absolutely unthinkable. 

“ Proposition 18.—The Independent Universe in 
Thought.—The only independent universe which 
any mind or ego can think of is the universe in 
synthesis with some other mind or ego. 

“ Proposition 14.—TZhe Phenomenal in Cogni- 
tion.—There is no mere phenomenal in cognition ; 
in other words, the phenomenal by itself is abso- 
lutely unknowable and inconceivable. 

“Proposition 15.—What the Phenomenal in 
Cognition is.—Objects, whatever they may be, are 
the phenomenal in cognition ; matter in all its va- 
rieties is the phenomenal in ME thoughts 
or mental states whatsoever are the phenomenal in 
cognition ; the universal is the phenomenal in cog- 
nition ; the particular is the phenomenal in cogni- 
tion ; the ego, or mind, or subject, is the pheno- 
menal in cognition. 

‘¢ Proposition 16.—The Substantial in Cognition. 
—There is a substantial in cognition; in other 
words, substance, or the substantial, is knowable, 
and is known by us. 

‘‘ Proposition 17.— What the Substantial in Cog- 
nition is.—Object plus subject is the substantial in 
cognition ; matter mecwm is the substantial in cog- 
nition ; thoughts or mental states whatsoever, to- 
gether with the self or subject, are the substantial 








in cognition ; the universal, in union with the par- 
ticular, is the substantial in cognition ; the ego or 
mind in any determinate condition, or with any 
thing or thought present to it, is the substantial in 
cognition. This synthesis, thus variously ex. 
pressed, is the substantial, and the only substantial, 
in cognition. 

“‘ Proposition 18.—The Relative in Cognition. 
There is no mere relative in cognition: in other 
words, the relative per se, or by itself, is, of neces- 
sity, unknowable and unknown. 

“Proposition 19.—What the Relative in Cogni- 
tion is.—Qbjects, whatever they may be, are the 
relative in cognition; matter, in all its varieties, is 
the relative in cognition ; thoughts or mental states 
whatsoever are the relative in cognition ; the uni- 
versal is the relative in cognition ; the particular is 
the relative in cognition ; the ego, or mind, or sub- 
ject, is the relative in cognition. 

“ Proposition 20.—The Absolute in Cognition.— 
There is an Absolute in cognition ; in other words, 
something Absolute is knowable, and is known by 
us 





‘‘Proposition 21.—What the Absolute in Cogni- 
tion is.—Object plus subject is the Absolute in cog- 
nition; matter mecum is the absolute in cogni- 
tion; thought or mental states whmtsoever, to- 
gether with the self or subject, are the absolute in 
ora 3; the universal in union with the parti- 
cular is the absolute in cognition ; the ego or mind 
in any determinate condition, or with any thought 
or thing present to it, is the absolute in cognition. 
This synthesis, thus variously expressed, is the Ab- 
solute, and the only Absolute, in cognition. 

‘“Proposition 22.—The Contingent Conditions of 
Knowledge.—The senses are the contingent condi- 
tions of knowledge ; in other words, it is possible 
that intelligences different from the human (sup- 
posing that there are such) should apprehend 
things under other laws, or in other ways, than 
those of seeing, hearing, touching, tasting, and 
smelling ; or, more shortly, owr senses are not laws 
of cognition, or modes of apprehension, which are 
binding on intelligence necessarily and univer- 
sally. 

This last proposition brings us into the 
region of contingent truth, of truth which 
might conceivably have been other than it is. 
All the previous propositions relate to. truth 
absolute, and express the necessary truths 
of reason, “ the universal and unchangeable 
laws of knowledge; not only of our knowin 
and of our thinking, but of a/Z knowing an 
all thinking.” On the details of this care- 
fully reasoned and formally arranged system 
we must not enter. From the mere statement 
of the propositions the general reader will 
gather little, but metaphysical students will 
readily perceive the author’s plan, and under- 
stand in what order he takes up the various 
subjects which have formed the staple of me- 
taphysical controversies. Thus under Pro- 
positions 8 and 9, the discussion of mate- 
rialism and spiritualism is taken up. The 
closing paragraphs of that discussion will give 
a glimpse into the higher bearings of some of 
the arguments in hand:— 


“* Lest any dissatisfaction should be felt on the 
two following points, a word of explanation may be 
appended. First, It may be alleged that the de- 
monstration of Proposition _8 merely proves that 
the ego must be known as the non-material element 
of cognition, but does not prove that it is known 
as a completed and nou-material existence; and 
that this conclusion, therefore, does not appear to 
be pr we satisfactory. The answer is, that 
the ego having been proved to be the universal or 
non-material element of all cognition, and matter 
having been proved to be that which (although it is 
frequently the other element) does not, of necessity, 
enter into the composition of cognition at all, the 
conclusion is that the ego may, at any time, exist 
in combination with pa. peculiar elements of cog- 


nition (different from the material) as Providence 
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may be pleased to associate it with, or as its own 
inherent powers may be competent to develop. 
The ego can never be known as a completed non- 
material existence, because it can be known only 
as the universal element of all cognition; but this 
universal element by itself—that is, dissociated from 
every particular elenent—isabsolutely unknowable; 
and, therefore, if the reader expects a proof of the 
existence of himself as a completed immaterial 
entity, irrespective of his association with all par- 
ticular things, and all determinate states, he must 
for ever be disappointed : at least he can obtain no 
redress on this point at the hands of speculation ; 
nor does any redress appear to be at all needed. 

“* Secondly, It may be said that the doctrine of 
the absolute unknowableness of the ego per se, and 
its reduction to a contradiction when in this predi- 
cament, may have the effect of depriving the mind 
of its fundamental substantiality ; and that accord- 
ing to this view, it must be little better than a non- 
entity when in a state of absolute indetermination. 
The answer is, Who cares although the doctrine has 
this effect ? Who cares to exist, if he does not exist 
in some particular way, or in some determinate 
condition, or in association with something or 
other? To find the value of an existence of which 
there is, and can be, no cognisance, is a problem 
in metaphysical arithmetic which may be left 
to the psychologists to solve. In the opinion of 
speculation, such an existence is of no value at all. 
It seems quite sufficient for every reasonable wish 
that a man’s substantial existence should always 
consist of himself in some determinate condition, or 
of himself along with something else. All uneasi- 
nes as to the existence of the mind, in so far as it 
is absolutely unknown, or in so far as it is without 
thoughts or things present to it, is very much out 
of place. These reflections may, perhaps, have the 
effect of correcting this prevalent, but misdirected 
solicitude. This system, assuredly, opens up a 
much brighter vista for the futurity of the mind 
than any which psychology can disclose; and places 
its imperishable nature on a much surer basis than 
any which psychology can establish.” 


That which professes to be peculiar in Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s theory of knowing is, his state- 
ment of the one fundamental primary element 
in all cognitions:— 

“This element is the ego, or oneself. But the ego 
comes before us along with whatever comes before 
us. Hence we are familiar with it to an excess. 
We are absolutely surfeited with its presence. 
Hence we almost entirely overlook it; we attend 
to it but little. That neglect is inevitable. Its 
perpetual presence is almost equivalent to its per- 
petual absence. And thus the ego, from the very 
circumstance of its being never absent from our 
cognitions, comes to be almost regarded as that 
which is never present in them at all. Our 
intimacy with self being the maximum of inti- 
macy, our attention to self, conformably to the 
law of familiarity, is naturally the minimum of 
attention. It is thus that we would explain how 
it has happened that, although the article which 
philosophers were in quest of was one which, by 
the very terms of their search, was necessarily and 
continually known to them—inasmuch as what they 
wanted to lay hold of was the common and ever- 
present and never-changing element in all their 
knowledge—it should still have evaded their pur- 
suit. The foregoing considerations may perhaps be 
sufficient to account for this memorable oversight, 
and to explain how the ego, from our very familiarity 
with it, should have escaped notice, as the per- 
manent, necessary, and universal constituent of 
cognition ; and how, consequently, the proposition 
which declares that such is its character should have 
failed, hitherto, to obtain in philosophy the place 
and the recognition which it deserves.” 


Seriously, here we must ask, to what 
amounts this primary proposition, announced 
with so much parade and formality? In plain 
language it affirms no more than that “ in all 
knowledge there must be a mind that knows.” 
Or take Proposition 4, ‘‘ Matter, per se, 





the whole material universe by itself, is of 
necessity absolutely unknowable.” The for- 
mal demonstration of this is given, but it only 
amounts to the same truism, that there can- 
not be knowledge of matter without a mind 
to know. 

Metaphysic starts from the same point as 
common sense, and after in her course proving 
propositions which no sane man ever doubted, 
returns to the point whence she started. In 
metaphysic, more than all other departments 
of knowledge, the work of true phildeaphey 
is to sweep away the rubbish of former sys- 
tems, When this is done, the philosopher 
finds himself on the same solid natural ground 
as other children of men. In spite of Pro- 
fessor Ferrier’s sneers at the unphilosophical 
nature of Dr. Reid’s appeal to common sense 
in metaphysics, this is the true and ultimate 
landing-place of all the speculations of reason. 
On this subject we adopt a figure used by 
Professor Ferrier himself:— 

‘«The intellectual, like the physical world, is a 
round ; and at the moment when the wanderer 
imagines himself farthest from the house of Hu- 
manity, he will find himself at home. He has re- 
volved to the spot of his nativity. He is again 
surrounded by the old familiar things. But fami- 
liarity has been converted into insight ; the toils of 
speculation have made him strong ; and the results 
of speculation have made him wise. He is now 
privileged to dig up the keys of truth, and to see, 
and to show to others, the very seeds of reason. 
He now beholds the great universe of God in the 
light of a second illumination, which is far purer 
and far, less troubled than the first. Philosophy 
and common sense are reconciled.” 

Here it is acknowledged that philosophy 
returns after its wanderings to the point 
where it left common sense. Mental exercise 
and intellectual discipline may have been 
gained, but these are not wanting in occupa- 
tions of more practical usefulness. The meta- 
physician may see the universe with “a 
second illumination less troubled than that 
of nature,” but the faith of a humble 
inquirer will bring a purer light than the 
reason of a philosopher. In the department 
of Ontology, or the Theory of Being, the 
results of metaphysical research and of 
ordinary experience are much more analogous. 
Philosophy corrects some vulgar errors, and 
acquires some exactitude of idea and pre- 
cision of language, but the substantial truths 
obtained are utterly incommensurate with 
the time and toil bestowed. The whole 
pursuit of metaphysic, or pure reason, is for 
all practical purposes like the search for the 
north-west passage to regions which can be 
more safely and pleasantly reached without 

uitting the warm and busy haunts of men. 

his strain of remark is not suggested by the 
work before us, but from the study of pure 
metaphysics generally. To those who have 
got involved in the labyrinth of rate ae 
speculation, Mr. Ferrier’s system will afford 
a safe and easy clue by which to escape back 
again to open day. He furnishes solutions 
of questions which Kant and Fichte, and 
Schelling and Hegel have left in great vague- 
ness and confusion. On the subject of the 
limits and the possible ce ert of knowledge, 
under the head of Agnoiology, or the Theory 
of Ignorance, some considerations are adduced 
of importance and novelty, so far as philo- 
sophical statement is concerned. The key to 


many controversies will be found in the 
argument that there can be an ignorance 
only of that of which there can be a know- 
ledge; and that of things that are unknow- 





\ able, the denial and the affirmation are equally 





unphilosophical. While we differ from Mr. 
Ferrier in his estimate of the relative value 
of psychology and of metaphysic, and believe 
that the latter only brings the mind to the 
point from which the former begins its. 
researches, we must bear testimony to the 
compactness and completeness of this theory 
of knowing and of being. From the first 
axiom the system is firmly concatenated and 
solidly constructed. The plan of setting 
down under each proposition the various 
counter-propositions and counter-statements 
opposed to it, adds much to the clearness of 
the argument. But we again protest against 
the importance claimed for speculative meta- 
physic as contrasted with the inductive 
science of mind; and Mr. Ferrier speaks 
with more zeal than judgment of the excel- 
lence of his system when he says that it 
alone can save from “ the interminable con- 
tradictions and atheistic conclusions into 
which ordinary thinking and psychology 
inevitably fall.” That the common thoughts 
and feelings of man often require correction 
is true, but a surer and more accessible guide 
than pure reason is required for this. And 
although there are sources of error in the 
human mind, substantial reliance can be 
placed on its verdicts. In metaphysics, if 
not always in politics, vor populi est vor Dei. 
As Locke, in his Essay, applies the words, 
‘There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 





Cambridge University Transactions during 
the Puritan Controversies of the 16th and 
17th Centuries. Collected by James Hey- 
wood, M.P., F.R.S., and Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A. Henry G. Bohn. 

THe documents contained in these volumes 

are opportunely published, seeing that public 

attention has been directed to the condition 
of the English Universities with a view to 
reformation, Until within the last few years 
it will not be denied that there has been almost 
a total stagnation in academic legislation and 
administration, so far as concerned improve- 
ments equal to the advancing spirit of the 
times. Instead of resembling ships moving 
with the advancing tide, the English universi- 
ties were too truly likened by Dugald Stewart 
to hulks moored in a stream, while the cur- 
rent of knowledge and opinion was flowing 
onward. ‘This was too much the case for 
nearly a century and a half from the time of 
the Restoration. Before that there had 
been a period of greater activity and energy, 
the impulse of the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century being kept up. The papers 
now collected concerning the University of 

Cambridge, commence with the University 

statutes of 1570, intended to check the rising 

power of Puritanism, and terminate with the 

Act of Uniformity in 1662. From the histo- 

rical introduction we quote the account of the 

Visitation of both universities, ordered during 

the period of the Commonwealth by the Lord 

Protector and his Council. After citing the 

statute appointing the commission, the editor 

proceeds :— 

‘« The extensive visitatorial powers thus granted 
were regarded with considerable jealousy by the 
Universities, and a proposition was made to the 
Visitors, by 2 committee of members of the Oxford 
Convocation, requesting them not to carry into 
effect any alteration until the intended change had 
been notified to and confirmed by His Highness 
the Lord Protector and the Parliament. New 
members were also suggested by the committee to 
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be added to the visitatorial body, and a limitation 
of the term of office of the Visitors to one year was 
proposed. Such suggestions were, however, not 
listened to by the Visitors; and an appeal was 
consequently made to the Lord Protector and his 
Council, who cautiously abstained from any undue 
sanction of extraordinary interference with existing 
laws. The negociation ended in a feeling of confi- 
dence that the Visitors would use their powers 
with discretion, and in an assurance from the 
Lord Protector and his Council that they would 
not exercise any legislative authority in making 
new Ordinances previous to the sitting of Parlia- 
ment. At this period both Universities seriously 
took up the cause of reform: a multitude of 
promissory oaths were removed from: the Statue- 
books ; and academical expenses and excessive 
entertainments were placed underregulation. The 
wearing of University gowns appears to have been 
nearly voluntary, and, according to Wood, ‘every 
one that pleased did take the liberty to neglect the 
use of academical habits without control.’ It 
was farther openly stated in the Oxford Convoca- 
tion, that if any person were dissatisfied in con- 
science concerning the unlawfulness of using the 
dresses of the University, he might havea personal 
dispensation for himself. The Convocation would 
not, however, grant any general dispensation with 
respect to the wearing of academical gowns ; and 
the Visitors found that on various points they 
were unable to carry into effect the changes which 
they wished for in the University. Decrees of the 
Visitors were accordingly published, on the suppo- 
sition that they had the power to make statutes ; 
and the idea was entertained among the Visitors 
of remodelling the Convocation itself, and of 
placing its powers in the hands of godly and pru- 
dent men, by the majority of whom new members 
might be admitted. This last-mentioned proposal 
was based on the following reasons :—‘That the 
multitude of employments abroad soon took off 
from the University all that were of any worth, 
and that the greatest part of those who remained 
were but drones, or were too young to be intrusted 
with government.’ The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
Dr. Owen, eagerly promoted the changes proposed 
by the Visitors ; but on his arrival in London he 
was induced to desist from such extensive altera- 
tions, and the rules of the Visitors were princi- 
pally confined to matters of inferior moment.” 


On the subject of tests imposed during the 
Commonwealth, and after the Restoration, 
the following facts are mentioned :— 


“At Cambridge, as well as at Oxford, the 
Parliament had previously interfered to remove 
the religious tests imposed on graduation. In 
January 1640-1, the House of Commons resolved, 
‘that the statute made about twenty-seven years 
since (in 1613), in the University of Cambridge, 
imposing upon young scholars a subscription 
according to the 36th article of the canons made in 
the year 1603, is against the law and liberty of the 
subject, and ought not to be pressed upon any 
students or graduates whatsoever.’ 

“Copies of the solemn league and covenant 
were sent down to Cambridge in 1648, and the 
names of those who took and who refused this new 
test were to be returned to Parliament. In the 
following year, college offices were restricted to 
those who took the league and covenant ; and the 
word ‘ office’ was defined to mean ‘any place of 
special trust,’ viz., the bursar, dean, &c. ; or of 
special command, such as the president, the 
seniors, and the deputies. 

“In 1650, another test, ‘the engagement,’ was 
imposed on the University, which was submitted 
to with many secret: murmurs, and often signed in 
a non-natural sense, as only binding until a party 
should appear in opposition to the dominant 
power. 

“On the restoration of the monarchy in 1660, 
King Charles the Second issued a declaration con- 
cerning ecclesiastical affairs, in which he stated 
his will and pleasure, that no persons in the 
Universities should, for the want of subscription 
to the three articles of the 36th canon, ‘be hin- 





dered in the taking of their degrees.’ But that 
monarch soon acquiesced in a different line of 
policy ; and the religious tests which had been 
enforced before the civil wars were re-established 
in the Universities shortly after his accession to 
the throne, 

“In 1662, the Act of Uniformity gave a Parlia- 
mentary sanction to an organised system of 
ecclesiastical tests, extending over the whole of 
the higher endowments of the Universities and 
their Colleges, and regulating the forms of public 
worship in the College chapels. By this act, the use 
of the Morning and Evening Prayers of the Church 
of England is prescribed, without addition or 
diminution, for the daily services of the chapels 
in Colleges ; and its injunctions are almost univer- 
sally obeyed at Cambridge.” 

As acollection of historical documents these 
‘ Cambridge University Transactions’ are of 
the greatest value. They not only explain 
all matters of the internal government and 
external privileges of the University, but 
many of them throw interesting light on the 
social and religious condition of the country 
during the century to which they relate. In 
the Diary of Dr. Worthington, Master of 
Jesus College, the manners and pursuits of 
the University in the latter years of the Com- 
monwealth are strikingly displayed. On 
many subjects the historian will find curious 
and instructive materials in the volume 
throwing light on the general customs and 
manners of the English in these times, as well 
as upon the constitution and proceedings of 
the seats of learning. 





Haps and Mishaps of a Tour in Europe. 
By Grace Greenwood. Bentley. 
WueEn describing avisit to Mr. Albert Smith’s 
entertainment, ‘The Ascent of Mont Blanc,’ 
Grace Greenwood says, “ So delighted was I 
with the wit, the fine graphic spirit, the 
charming humour of the bold tourist, and the 
rare beauty of his panoramic illustrations, 
that I fear I almost made myself ridiculous 
by my uncontrollable expressions of enthu- 
siasm and pleasure.” ‘This is precisely the 
kind of impulse that attended the dashing 
American lady, whose ig over southern 
Europe and the British Isles is here recorded 
with so much liveliness and spirit, throughout 
the whole of her tour. Her delight on com- 
ing in contact with the multitude of inspirit- 
ing associations that crowd upon the attention 
of every intelligent visitor from the New 
World is unbounded, and it must be confessed 
that her remarks, shrewd and natural though 
they be, are often ridiculously thoughtless 
and exaggerated. It would scarcely be fair, 
however, to criticise letters written in such 
‘ uncontrollable ’ moments of enthusiasm to a 
friend in America, as though they were 
addressed in sober seriousness to ourselves. 
They are the outpourings of a heart impressed 
with kindly feelings and generous sentiments, 
and the somewhat extravagant errors that go 
now and then to weaken our faith in the 
author’s judgment, are abundantly redeemed 
by the piquant naturalness of her style, and 
by the cleverness and originality of her re- 
marks. Asan example of what is ‘ ridiculous’ 
in Grace Greenwood, we may quote the fol- 
lowing. On her arrival at Liverpool, she calls 
upon ‘Mr. Martineau, a Unitarian minister of 

that city, and thus sings his praises,— 

**T found him, in personal appearance, all I 
looked for. The pure, fervid, poetic spirit, and 
the earnest eloquence which adapt his writings 
alike to the religious wants, the devotional sense, 
the imagination, and the taste of his readers, all 











—__— 


live in his look, and speak in his familiar tones, 
He is somewhat slender in person, with a head not 
large, but compact and perfectly balanced. His 
perceptive organs are remarkably large, his brow 
is low and purely Greek, and his eyes are of a 
deep, changeful blue. There is much quietude in 
his face—native, rather than acquired, I should 
say—the repose of unconscious, rather than of 
conscious power. About his head, altogether, 
there is a classical, chiselled look—the hair grows 
in a way to enchant an artist, and every feature 
of his face is finely and clearly cut. But the glow 
of the soul is all over. On Sunday morning I 
enjoyed a pleasure long hoped for, and never to 
be forgotten, in hearing him preach one of those 
wonderful discourses in which his free but reverend 
spirit seems to sound the profoundest depths of 
the human soul, to unveil the most solemn mys- 
teries of being, and to reach those divine heights 
to which few have attained since Paul and John 
were caught up and rapt away from earth, in holy 
visions and heavenly trances.” 


Of the praises of such men as Barry Corn. 
wall Charles Dickens we like occasionally 
to read :— 


“On Friday morning I had the pleasure of 
breakfasting with the poet Barry Cornwall,—born 
Procter,—at the rooms of my friend Mr. F——, 
I found this prince of song-writers a most agreeable 
person, a little shy and reserved at first, but truly 
genial and kindly at heart, and with a vein of 
quaint humour running through his quiet, low- 
toned talk. It gave me quite a new sensation to 
hear personal recollections of such men as Byrcn, 
Moore, Wordsworth, Keats, Coleridge, and Charles 
Lamb. Ofthe latter, Mr. Procter related some new 
anecdotes, giving his peculiar delicious drolleries 
in a manner surely not unworthy of Elia himself. 
Since I have been in England, I have read some 
of the prose of Barry Cornwall. Like the prose of 
most poets, it is singularly picturesque and imagi- 
native. The articles I have read, though not 
poetry, press so close on to poetry that they have 
much of its rarest essence. Like the leaves that 
grow next full-blossomed flowers and luscious fruit 
—they have about them the true divine fragrance 
and flavour. s ig i 

“On Thursday evening I dined with Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickens and a small party, at the pleasant 
house of the novelist, in Tavistock Square. Mr. 
Dickens is all I looked to see, in person, manner, 
and conversation. He is rather slight, with a fine 
symmetrical head, spiritedly borne, and eyes beam- 
ing alike with genius and humour. Yet, for all 
the power and beauty of those eyes, their changes 
seemed to me to be from light to light. I saw in 
them no profound, pathetic depths, and there was 
wround them no tragic shadowing. But I was 
foolish to look for these on such an occasion, when 
they were very properly left in the author’s study, 
with pens, ink, and blotting-paper, and the last 
written pages of ‘Bleak House.’ Mrs. Dickens 
is a very charming person—in character and man- 
ner truly a gentlewoman; and such of the children 
as I saw seemed worthy to hand down to coming 
years the beauty of the mother and the name of 
the father. Mr. Dickens looks in admirable health 
and spirits, and good for at least twenty more 
charming serials. That, should he furnish to the 
world yet more than that number of his inimitable 
romances, they would be as fresh and attractive as 
those which had gone before, I have no doubt, 
from the confirmed impression I have of the ex- 
haustlessness of his genius, and of the infiniteness 
of variety in English character, of phases in Eng- 
lish life. 

‘Mr. Dickens's style of living is elegant and 
tasteful, but in no respect ostentatious, or out 0 
character with his profession or principles. I was 
glad to see that his servants wore no livery. 

“ Next to me at table sat Walter Savage Landor 
—a glorious old man, full of fine poetic thought and 
generous enthusiasm for liberty. Opposite sat 


Charles Kemble and his daughter Adelaide, 
Madame Sartoris. At the other end of the table 
were Herr Devrient, the great German actor, 
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Barry Cornwall and his wife, a daughter of Mrs. 
Basil Montague. 

“‘Charles Kemble is a grand-looking old man, 
animated and agreeable in conversation, and pre- 
serving to a wonderful degree his enthusiasm for a 
profession around which he and his have thrown so 
much of glory. In Adelaide Sartoris you recog- 
nise at a glance one of that royal family of Kemble, 
born to rule, with a power and splendour unsur- 
passable, the realm of tragic art. 

“Herr Devrient is a handsome, Hamlet-ish man, 
with a melancholy refinement of voice, face, and 
manner, touching and poetic to a degree, though 
not quite the thing for a pleasant evening party. 
Yet I must confess I caught myself more than 
once turning from the lively pleasantries of agree- 
able acquaintances to regard the thoughtful beauty 
of his face, and speculate upon its dreamy sad- 
ness, 

“During the evening, Madame Sartoris sang 
several ballads in a magnificent manner, with a 
dramatic expression, and a sweetness, strength, 
and weaith of voice I never knew surpassed. She 
did not astonish us with curious vocal feats ; she 
did not frolic with her voice like a child, nor war- 
ble idly and capriciously like a bird. She sang 
like the woman she is, out of the depths of a strong, 
impassioned nature, giving full, melodious utter- 
ance to great human affections. She sang with a 
power and a purpose, a heart-searching passion, 
only less indescribable than the wondrous changes 
of expression, the lights chasing shadows, the 
shadows deepening into night, then flashing into 
morning, over her face. 

“During this evening, Mr. Dickens spoke to 
me with much interest and admiration of Mrs. 
Stowe and Mr. Hawthorne. Wherever I go, my 
national pride is gratified by hearing eloquent tri- 
butes to these authors, and to the poet Longfellow. 
The memorials of Margaret Fuller have also cre- 
ated a sensation here. Carlyle says, ‘ Margaret 
was a great creature; but you have no full biogra- 
phy of her yet. We want to know what time she 
got up in the morning, and what sort of shoes ‘and 
stockings she wore.’ 

‘‘Thus far my experience of English life and 
character has been pleasant—altogether pleasant. 
Hospitality more generous and cordial, kindness 
more constant, warm, and considerate, it were 
quite impossible to conceive. Oh, tenderly do 
they deal with the stranger's heart! Most sweetly 
do they strive to console it for the lost home-joys, 
the deep, dear affections left behind. 

‘‘Before I left home, I talked bravely of the 
great plunge into the cold bath of the world which 
T was about to take—of the new life of entire inde- 
pendence and self-reliance before me. My lip 
sometimes quivered, and I laughed hysterically as 
I pictured myself as ‘the strong-minded woman’ 
abroad, but none could know the cowardly sinking 
and sickness of my heart through all. Yet thus 
far have I taken not one lonely and unsupported 
step. No sooner had I reached the far foreign 
land which had so appalled me, than I found myself 
so hemmed in with kindness, so guarded and 
guided by friendly care, that there was, and is, 
imminent danger of my becoming more babyishly 
dependent than ever. People on whose good 
offices I had not the least legitimate claim—mere 
friends of my friends—rival in assiduous kindness 
parents, brothers, and sisters, and quite outdo and 
put to shame all more distant blood relationship 
whatever.” 

_Of Martin Tupper’s pretty home a joyous 
picture is drawn; but it is exceeded in ten- 
derness and feeling by the author’s sketch of 
a visit to Mary Russell Mitford :— 


‘From the station at Guildford we drove to 
Albury, about a mile, through the most delicious 
lanes, past streams, and little lakes—altogether 
one of the pleasantest drives I have ever enjoyed. 

‘*Mr. Tupper’s place is the very ideal home of a 
poet—sheltered in a lovely valley, embowered in 
noble trees, clambered over by vines, and illumi- 
nated with roses. The house itself is quaintly 
beautiful outwardly and inwardly, finished and fur- 





nished with simple elegance and much artistic 
taste. 

“0, what a golden day they made for us—our 
genial host, his lovely wife, and their children that 
are children! What pleasant talks we had in the 
library; what walks in the garden; what frolics 
with the little ones in the hay-field; what a merry, 
noisy, nonsensical time over our dinner ; and what 
a glorious ramble through green woodland paths 
afterwards! O for a Joshua to have laid an in- 
junction on the sun, which, even in England, will 
set at last! On our return drive we threw mournful 
glances on the beautiful country which had so 
charmed us in the morning, and grieving that we 
should see its face no more. We took leave of 
our host and his handsome little son at the station 
most regretfully ; though I am sorry to say that 
some of our party were guilty of several bad puns 
up to the last sad moment. 

“On our way back to town, Mrs. Crosland— 
with whom, by the bye, I had become deeply inte- 
rested during the day—pointed out to me Ryegate, 
the place where Eugene Aram was usher in a 
school. 

‘“*The day following, I again went into the 
country with my good friend F , on a visit to 
Miss Mitford. Another morning of soft airs and 
surpassing beauty, as though sent to favour our 
homage to one of the truest poets of nature. We 
passed in sight of Windsor Castle, which shows 
gloriously even from afar. I wish I could give an 
idea of the peculiar gorgeous effect produced by 
the wild poppies in bloom along our way. The 
embankment of the railroad was crimson with them 
for miles, and seemed rushing by us like a river of 
blood. 

“© We left the rail, and took an open carriage at 
Reading, a quaint old place, containing some 
venerable abbey ruins. ‘Three Mile Cross,’ the 
immortal ‘our village’ of the sketches, is some 
miles from this town, but the poetess does not 
now reside there, having removed to a simple little 
cottage at Swallowfield, a mile or two away. We 
drove through ‘ Our Village,’ however, and passed 
her old home ; and every field, and lane, and house, 
and shop was familiar to my eye. The birds in 
the trees seemed singing her name over and over, 
and the wild roses in the hedges were breathing of 
her. I gazed down her favourite walks, half 
cheating myself with the hope that I should see 
her strolling under the green shadows with her 
lovely little friend Lucy, and her beautiful grey- 
hound Mayflower. I looked longingly over towards 
Aberleigh, and sighed, that she who had made 
those lovely rural scenes the haunts of charmed 
fancy, and places of quiet delight, and refreshment, 
for thousands, could herself roam over them and 
rejoice in them no more. 

‘‘T knew when we were near Miss Mitford's 
home by our encountering a group of her pic- 
turesque protégés the gypsies, who were lounging 
on the turf at the entrance of a lane, sunning them- 
selves—a careless lazy-looking set of vagabonds, 
who scarcely deigned to turn their faces towards 
us as we passed ; though one dusky damsel fired 
up at us with her gleaming eyes, from the ambush 
of her black, straggling locks. 

‘*We were pained to find Miss Mitford, who 
has been in a feeble state of health for some years 
past, suffering from an attack of illness more than 
usually severe. Yet she did not look ill; her fine 
expressive face was lit with pleasant smiles, and 
she retained her kind, sympathetic manner, and 
cheerful, charming spirits to the full. Miss Mitford 
talks delightfully, with graphic descriptions of 
places and persons, free dashes of character, and 
a rich, delicious humour, which you relish like a 
dainty flavour. She has the joyous, outgushing 
laugh of a child, and her kindly eyes flash from 
under her noble brow and snowy soft hair with all 
the vivacity of girlhood. 

‘““No complaining could have been half so 
touching as her cheerful resignation when she was 
told that she must not go with us to drive, a 
pleasure to which she had been looking forward. 
Feeling that she had over-exerted herself in con- 
yersation, we left her for an hour or two, while 








we visited Strathfieldsaye, the noble country seat 
of the Duke of Wellington, and drove through the 
extensive and beautiful grounds. The park is one 
of the finest in England, but the house is neither 
grand nor picturesque. 

“It was with real sorrow at my heart that I 
parted with Miss Mitford that evening. The ex- 
citement of the morning had worn off, and she 
looked pale and.sad. I grieved to leave her with 
only her maid and man servant, devoted though 
they be-—feeling that she, whose heart was so rich 
in tenderest affections, should have the near love 
and anxious care of at least a sister or brother 
about her steps. My lips quivered painfully under 
her parting kiss, though receiving it as the bene- 
diction of one of God’s angels. I never shall 
forget the deep melodious fervour of her ‘God 
bless you!’ bestowed on her well-beloved friend 
Mr, F——; nor her last smile cast on us both, as 
she stood in her door, looking after us as we drove 
away. Yet I was much comforted in my sadness 
by the thought, that ever, while England boasts 
a pure literature and a virtuous people, while her 
quiet country lanes stretch out their lovely vistas 
of greenery, while her hawthorn hedges blossom 
through the pleasant land, will the name of Mary 
Russell Mitford be cherished and revered. 

**T would not have it thought that Miss Mitford 
leads a solitary or dull life. I am happy to say 
that many of the nobility, as well as her countless 
literary friends, honour themselves by showing her 
every possible attention and kindness.” 


Grace Greenwood, who confesses to “a 
passion for horse-flesh,” mightily enjoyed the 
ride in Rotten Row, and subsequently we 
find her galloping in high glee over the Cam- 
pagna at Rome :— 


“* Last night I had a charming ride @ cheval, in 
Hyde Park. Much of the rank and fashion of the 
West End was out, either in carriages or on horse- 
back; and a more magnificent display of high 
blood and breeding, both human and equestrian, 
surely the wide world cannot furnish. We rode 
for about an hour up and down ‘ Rotten Row,’ an 
avenue especially devoted to the riders, admiring 
the beauty and grace of England’s fair daughters, 
and the glory of its horseflesh. The riding of the 
English ladies is marked with great elegance, but 
extremely quiet, utterly free from display, and in 
many cases, I thought, wanting in spirit. They 
seemed to ride as in some grand state procession, 
to make up a noble show, rather than for the joy 
and exultation of that most glorious exercise.” 


She has, nevertheless, an equally passionate 
feeling for art :— 


‘From Stafford House we went to Bridgewater 
House, which is near by, to see the fine collection 
of pictures belonging to the Earl of Ellesmere, and 
known as the Bridgewater Gallery. The first thing 
which met the eye, on entering the grand hall, was 
Foley’s heautiful marble group of Jno and the 
Infant Bacchus. The glass roof above the great 
hall is set with prisms, so that as the effulgent 
sunlight bathed the fair Ino in all the gorgeous 
primal colours, she seemed like a descended Iris, 
couchante upon the flowery earth. I know not 
what is before me, but I do not believe I shall see 
anything in ancient sculpture more graceful than 
the uplifted right arm of Ino, holding the grapes 
above the eager-mouthed Bacchus. 

‘Lord Carlisle, perhaps a little unwisely, led 
me first to the Raphaels, of which there are four— 
three Holy Families, and one Virgin with the 
Infant Saviour in her arms. That moment swung 
wide before me the gates of a new, a higher world 
of art—but I as yet stand upon the threshold, half 
dazzled by the interior brightness. To Raphael it 
seems no poetic extravagance, no sacrilegious en- 
thusiasm, to apply the term ‘divine.’ I cannot 
conceive how one can look on his pictures long 
enough to get at their soul without believing him 
to have been often visited with celestial inspira- 
tions ; that, by close and holy communion with 
Heaven, he obtained the secrets of creative power 
—and that thus visions of transcendent purity, of 
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seraphic loveliness and divine beatitude, were 
vouchsafed tohim. So peculiarly pure and peaceful 
is the atmosphere of his works, that one half 
believes them canopied by angel wings. The 
holiness of the pictures of which I have spoken is 
the more impressive from its contrast with the 
splendid sensuousness and sumnptuousness of Titian’s 
Diana and her Nymphs interrupted at the Bath by 
Acteon; Diana and Calisto; Venus rising from 
the Sea, ‘Titian, it seems ‘to me, was essentially a 
heathen painter, revelling in all the refinements 
of natural and physical beauty, his highest raptures 
seldom rising above the half-sensual, half-poetic 
joys of Olympus, and his noblest visions taking in 
but the nude graces and entrancing beauties of 
goddesses and nymphs. His colouring is so won- 
drously soft, yet rich and radiant, his figures are 
of such surpassing grace and voluptuous loveliness, 
that I should suppose the young, passionate, and 
impressible, must,’ in gazing on them long, feel 
the moral sense grow bewildered, and reel with 
the intoxication of their subtle sensuality. How 
different is it with the works of Raphael, over 
which the religious master’s reverent genius threw 
a calm and heavenly purity! Of the Holy Families 
of Raphael in the Ellesmere collection, I like best 
the one known as La Belle Vierge, in which the 
young St. John is paying homage to the Saviour. 
The Virgin here is worthy of the high office to 
which she was called—a tenderly majestic figure, 
and beautiful beyond compare. She is standing 
with the youthful Jesus before her. The young 
St. John is a most glorious figure. As he stands, 
slightly bent, before his Master, the rich brown 
hue of his complexion contrasted with the golden- 
haired fairness of the Redeemer, with his dark face 
kindled with the rapt joy of loving adoration, no 
humble kneeling, no prone prostration, no meek 
kissing of the feet, could express such fealty, such 
reverence, such acceptation and worship. Not the 
eyes and the smile alone, but every line and curve 
of the beauteous form, utters ‘My Lord and my 
God!’ Then the tender, unconscious sovereignty, 
the gentle, almost shy, acceptance of homage, the 
budding divinity of the young Christ, are wondrous 
to behold. I cannot like the St. Joseph in this 
picture; he seems to me an ungracious old man, 
devoid of true venerableness. There is a Palma 
Vecchio in this collection which I like, especially 
for the St. Joseph, who is younger and handsomer 
than any other I have seen. Why the husband of 
Mary should be made such a grizzly-bearded old 
patriarch of, I never could conceive. It certainly 
strikes the unartistic as a most unsuitable alliance. 
I lingered long before Domenichino’s Christ bearing 
his Cross, and Vision of St. Francis; a Landscape 
by Claude Lorraine, and one by Salvator Rosa; a 
Virgin and Child, by Corregyio; Christ on the 
Cross, by Annibal Caracci; and Guido Reni’s 
Assumption of the Virgin. Albert Cuyp’s Landing 
of Prince Maurice at Dort would of itself fill a 
room with sunlight and splendour; and the great 
Marine View of Turner you cannot gaze on with- 
out feeling the roll of heavy seas, the rush of 
sprayey winds—without hearing the rattling of 
cordage, the surge of sails, and the wild tumult of 
the surrounding storm. Paul de la Roche's superb 
and most pathetic picture of Charles the First in 
the Guard Room almost made me a loyalist, and 
an execrater of my roughhewn hero, Cromwell. 
The majestic yet mournful serenity, the martyr- 
like patience with which the poor King receives 
the brutal insults of the soldiers of the Parliament, 
and the bitter grief and powerless indignation of 
his two faithful followers, are alike heartbreaking. 


| .There are many fine pictures in this collection by 


the Dutch and Flemish masters; but they do not 
impress me very deeply, or exalt me above a 
wondering admiration at their richness of colouring 
and perfection of detail. I looked at them all 
curiously, with frequent exclamations of delight, 
but turned from them at last unsatisfied, and with 
a yearning at my heart which led me back to stand 
— and subdued before my Raphael, my St. 
fC) 

“While lingering there, I observed Lord Carlisle 

greet, with much cordiality, a slight, pale, refined, 





clerical-looking man, who stood near us. After a 
few moments’ conversation, his Lordship introduced 
this gentleman to me as the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
author of ‘Alton Locke.’ I did not meet him 
without emotion; for I had been most deeply 
impressed by the power and purpose, the terrible 
earnestness, of his writings, the heart-crushing 
pathos, the fearful vividness of his pictures of 
misery, of the mortal desperation of the struggle 
of the poor with want and wretchedness, and all 
the horrible shapes of sin and despair. You see 
few indications of the impassioned strength of Mr. 
Kingsley’s genius in his countenance or conversa- 
tion. He is quiet in the extreme, even while 
talking of art like an artist and a poet. I should 
think his mental life inwardly intense, rather than 
outwardly demonstrative, except through the pen. 
He spoke of America with much interest, and with 
fine appreciation of the spirit of her institutions.” 

Ireland and the Lakes of Killarney have 
many charms for our lively tourist, and she 
leaves the fair isle with the following touching 
little adieu :— 

‘*To-morrow I leave, with some kind Irish 
friends, for a short tour in Scotland. I doubt not 
that my pulses will throb with unwonted fulness 
and my heart swell with unutterable emotion, when 
I tread the beautiful land of Scott and Burns; 
but my love I leave with Ireland, the land of warm, 
quick blood, and of faithful though careless hearts 
—the land of hospitality and quaint humour, of 
passion and poetry, of wit and melancholy, of 
laughter and of tears.” 


In Scotland a visit is, of course, paid to the 
home of the author of ‘ Waverley’ :— 

**The entrance-hall at Abbotsford is not very 
large, but is beautiful, and tastefully hung with 
armour, antlers, weapons, and interesting relics 
from many lands. But after the guide pointed to 
a glass case, which contained the suit of clothes 
last worn by Sir Walter, I saw nothing beside in 
this apartment. These brought the picture of the 
grand old man, worn down and broken before 
his time, with wondrous vividness before me. I 
could see him as he tottered about his grounds, 
or sat in the shade of some favourite tree. with his 
faithful Willie Laidlaw—the great soul light in his 
eye dimmed with deepening mists, and his gigantic 
genius shrunken into a babe’s bounded and bewil- 
dered capacity. I could see on his worn brow the 
troubled struggle of memory and thought, in his 
eyes the faint momentary gleaming of the old 
inspiration ; but by the sweet, mournful smile of 
his wan lips, I could see—ah! nothing more, for 
the real tears which rained from my eyes seemed 
to hide the unreal picture of my fancy. 

‘“In the beautiful little study in which the great 
novelist wrote many of his works, I felt the air 
surcharged with the living magnetism of his genius. 
So near he seemed, so strangely recent his pre- 
sence, so inevitable his speedy return, my mind 
grew bewildered, and my heart beat hurriedly and 
half expectantly. My very senses obeyed the 
strong illusion of my excited imagination. I 
looked towards the door by which he used to enter. 
I listened, and spoke low. I dared not approach 
his writing-table and sit in his chair, for fear he 
might surprise me when he should come in. But, 
oh, how soon passed over my heart the chill re- 
turning wave of recollection, of reason! Gone, 
gone for ever—dust, dust, these twenty years ! 

“The library, drawing and dining rooms, are 
very elegant apartments, commanding some charm- 
ing views. There are several fine pictures, by 
foreign artists, collected by Sir Walter; but of 
more interest to me were the family portraits. 
Of these there are two of the poet, taken in his 
early boyhood, wonderfully like those painted in 
his manhood and old age. There is a handsome 
full-length likeness of the last Sir Walter, and 
several portraits of his sister Mrs. Lockhart, whose 
son is the present master of Abbotsford. Of all 
the weapons curious and memorable in the armoury, 
of all the valuable relics, 1 was most moved by the 
sight of the pistols of Napoleon, Rob Roy’s gun, 
and the sword of Montrose.” 





We haven't space to follow the tourist 
through her many wanderings in Paris, 
Florence, Venice, and the many other cities 
of historical interest in the same direction, 
but must find room for her impressions of 
St. Peter’s at Rone :-— 


“The outside view of St. Peter’s disappointed 
me, as it does almost every one ; the great number 
and enormous size of the columns which compose 
the grand colonnade in front, and the admirable 
proportions of the building itself, having to the eye 
a strangely diminishing effect. But the first full 
view of the interior struck a glorious picture upon 
my mind, which all the waves of time can never 
wash away—which, it seems to me, even the light 
of the unsetting sun of eternity cannot fade. That 
moment is stamped into my soul with those in 
which I first beheld Niagara and the Coliseum. 

“*St. Peter’s is not alone grand, beautiful, and 
vast—it is absolutely sublime ; you feel awe-struck, 
utterly overwhelmed, by its immensity, its incom- 
parable stupendotisness. Were it not for the 
general harmony ef style and just proportion, it 
would seem not a singie gigantic structure, but a 
mass of congregated and consecrated buildings, all 
constituting a vast accumulation of the splendours 
of art and the wonders of architecture—the piled 
offerings of the pride and piety of many ages and 
nations, the mighty type and temple of a world’s 
worship, towering towards God. 

“Tt were far from impossible for good Pro- 
testants to feel devotional at St. Peter’s; for, 
though lighter and less gorgeous than most Catho- 
lic cathedrals, its stillness and vastness are pro- 
foundly impressive, and among its countless shrines, 
statues, and pictures, there are comparatively few 
objects offensive to our taste, understanding, and 
common sense. My eye was most revolted by the 
stiff bronze figure of St. Peter, sitting bolt upright, 
key in hand and foot extended, to receive the 
pious homage of the people. This miserable pro- 
duction has long been the particular object of 
popular worship—the lip service of millions of the 
devout has repeatedly worn away the solid metal, 
and the holy saint has been at least thrice re-toed. 
The best of the joke to a heretic is, that it is not 
St. Peter at all, but an old and very ugly statue 
of Jove, enhaloed, and simply grasping a key 
instead of a bolt. 

“‘The works of Bernini and his disciples, 
marked as they nearly all are by the wild extrava- 
gance and boisterous strength with which this 
master seemed to boil over—bushy-headed saints, 
who look as though they had just alighted from 
riding on a whirlwind and directing a storm— 
angels in such a state of dishevelled discomposure, 
with their drapery in such a crazy flutter of breezy 
folds, and their very wing feathers so on end, you 
could almost believe them just escaped from some 
celestial insane asylum—these are simply detest- 
able. 

“There are here a few monumental works by 
Thorwaldsen and Canova, which go far to make 
you forget these sculptured abominations. Many 
figures, originally fine, are utterly spoiled by an 
atrocious addition of drapery, consisting of sheets 
of tin, painted in vile imitation of marble. The 
modesty of Holy Mother Church has evidently had 
an alarming outbreak of late years, in the direction 
of art. Scarce a gleam of a saintly leg or an 
angelic bosom is now permitted to shock the pure 
eyes of the devout; but figures poetic and alle- 
gorical—muses, seraphs, and the larger-sized che- 
raubs—are henceforth to be muffled up and wound 
about in this ungraceful and uncomfortable man- 
ner. ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ O saintly nuns 
and holy fathers ! 

“Tt is really a great and memorable thing to 
stand under the grand dome and look up, up, to 
the far shining of the pictured glory and mystery 
of the Godhead. The splendour of those wondrous 
mosaics, and all the elaborate beauty of the sur- 
rounding ornaments, seem to strike down upon 
you, and dazzle you like the sun at noonday.” 


We had marked many more passages for 
extract, but must refer the reader to the 
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book itself. Allowing for the enthusiasm 
that must naturally belong to a thorough- 
blood American Amazon of no mean spirit 
and acquirements, we see in it, with all its 
faults, much to amuse and a great deal to 
kindle our admiration and liking. 








The Keepsake, 1855. Edited by Miss Power. 


Bogue. 


The Golden Legend. By Henry Wadsworth 

Longfellow. Bogue. 

Or these two splendid gift-books it would be 
uncourteous to speak critically of the first, 
and impertinent to pass any critical judgment, 
except that of sincere admiration, on the last. 
And truly of Christmas-offerings it is more our 
duty to describe adornments in the way of 
illustrations, printing, and binding. The edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend’ forms 
a beautiful companion volume to the illus- 
trated edition of his ‘ Hyperion’ of last year. 
The pages are similarly embossed with fifty 
equally charming wood-engravings by Birket 
Foster and Jane E. Hay, and the paper is of 
the same delicate creamy tint. 

‘ The Keepsake’ has a dozen beautiful steel 
engravings, including portraits of several 
beautiful women, but the opening stanzas, by 
Mr. Francis Bennoch, scarcely impress the 
reader with a feeling for the beautiful in 
poetry. Whether it is on Lady Bolton’s ac- 
count that the civic Mecenas has precedence 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, or because he is a new 
candidate for public laurels, we cannot say. Of 
the three poets, close in alphabetical alliance 
if not in fame, our readers shall have speci- 
mens in succession. Of Bennoch:— 


“ON THE PORTRAIT OF LADY BOLTON, 


“There’s something in a beauteous face 
We cannot help but look upon it; 
There’s something in a form of grace 
Unwritten yet in song or sonnet : 
One flash of light from dusky eyes 
Thrills coldest natures with surprise. 
a * * * * 
“Here all is good; no seeming ill 
In this fair portraiture is found ; 
The painter’s art with subtle skill 
Diffases joy on all around : 
When worth like this we pictured see, 
What must the living Lady be?” 


Of Browning:— 


“wy KATE, 


“She was not as pretty as women I know, 
And yet all your best, made of sunshine and snow, 
Drop to shade, melt to nought, in the long-trodden ways, 
While she’s still remembered on warm and cold days: 
My Kate. 
“Her hair had a meaning,—her movement a grace; 
You turned from the fatvest to gaze in her thee, 
And when you had once seen her forehead and mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth : 
My Kate. 
“Such a blue inner light from her eyelids outbroke, 
You looked at her silence, and fancied she spoke ; 
When she did, so peculiar, yet soft was the tone, 
Though the loudest spoke also, you heard her alone: 
My Kate. 


“T doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion: she did not attract, 
In the sense of the brilliant and wise, I infer ; 
‘Twas her thinking of others made you think of her: 
My Kate. 


“She never found fault with you; never implied 
Your wrong by her right; and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, as, through the whole town, 
The children were gladder that pulled at her gown: 
My Kate. 
“None knelt at her feet as adorers in thrall ; 
They knelt more to God than they used, that was all. 
Ifyou praised her as charming, some asked what you meant, 
But the charm of her presence was felt when she went : 
My Kate. 
“The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, 
She took as she found them and did them all 
It always was so with her—see what you have !— 
She has made the grass greener e’en kore . . with her 
grave, My Kate, 
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“My dear one! when thou wast alive with the rest, 
T held thee the sweetest and loved thee the best ; 
And now thou art dead, shall I not take thy part 
As thy smile used to do for thyself, my sweet heart, 


My Kate?” 
Of Bulwer:— 


“THE MODERN WOOER. 


“Since woman is blind 
When her lover’s before her, 
Here’s a peep at the mind 
Of her ardent adorer, 


*T am fickle, I own,’ 
Says, in thought, the Perfidious ; 
*But the fickle are known 
To be very fastidious : 


“Though I want the divine 
I will stoop to the human, 
And will briefly define 
What I ask in a woman ;— 


“She must always be seen 
As I first did behold her ;— 
She is now at eighteen, 
And must cease to grow older :— 


“*She must never coquet 
With young frivolous fellows ; 
IfI flirt she may fret, 
But must never be jealous ;— 
«She must dress to a pin, 
Have new caps in profusion ; 
But no bill must come in 
To destroy the illusion ;— 
“She must nurse me when ill— 
So her health must be splendid : 
Could she stoop to a pill 
All romance would be ended ;— 
“*TfI storm she must soothe— 
Who can bear contradiction ?— 
Re as honest as truth 
And as lively as fiction. 
“Even then I’m inclin’d 
To suspect she would bore me ; 
But I should not much mind 
If I let her—adore me,’ ” 


Among the portraits, that of Elinor is most 
to our taste, and a very charming production 
it is. The volume contains nearly forty con- 
tributions of various merit in prose and verse, 
and, on the whole, fully sustains its latter-day 
reputation. 





Things as they are in America. By William 
Chambers. W. and R. Chambers. 
Mr. Witttam CHamsBers has given a plain 
and straightforward narrative of what came 
under his observation during a three or four 
months’ tour last year in Canada and the 
United States. There is no attempt at fine 
weiting in the book, and little discussion of 
general questions either of social or public 
policy. Even on the subject of slavery, on 
which English writers on America so much 
enlarge, the notices are brief, and chiefly con- 
fined to the statement of facts witnessed by 
the author. We can scarcely look for any 
novelty now in the reports of travellers in 
Canada and the States, but it is somewhat 
unusual to meet with a writer so free from 
prejudice and so sternly impartial as Mr. 
Chambers. On this account his book will be 
valued by those who read it for instruction 
rather than for entertainment. We do not 
know any volume of the size which contains 
more information of a practical kind for those 
who propose té emigrate. With this book 
for general descriptions of the country, and 
with the circulars of the Emigration Com- 
missioners for the details of outfit and 
transit, a working man in this country may 
learn as much as is necessary to be known 
before seeking his fortune in the New World. 
Mr. Chambers wrote his report chiefly for 
the working classes, and it was first published 
in the excellent Journal of which he is one of 
the conductors. Remembering this, we look 
favourably even on those parts of the book 
which are open to literary criticism. Thus, 
some readers will feel that the circumstantial 





and trifling incidents on board ship, might 
have been omitted, there being so much 
sameness and not much attractiveness in the 
details of such scenes. But Mr. Chambers 
writes for those who may never have read 
any other work on the subject, and in his not 
taking for granted that anything is known, 
the narrative has an exactness and minute- 
ness which render it more useful for practical 
guidance. Referring to the work for such 
details, we give some quotations which will 
prove more interesting to the general reader. 
One of the best chapters is that which records 
the writer’s visit to the city of Washing- 
ton:— 

“‘ It was dark before the train reached Washing- 
ton. About nine o’clock it drew up at a hand- 
some station, outside of which were in waiting a 
string of carriages, invitingly open for passengers. 
By the recommendation of my new naval friend, I 
seated myself in that belonging to Willard’s Hotel, 
and was in:a few minutes riding towards the 
further extremity of the city. The moon shone out 
as we passed the Capitol, and by its silvery light 
revealed a large white edifice, with a dome tower- 
ing above us, on the summit of a commanding emi- 
nence. At the distance of a mile westward along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the termination of my long 
day’s journey was reached; and I thankfully 
sought refreshment and repose. 

“Travellers do not usually speak flatteringly of 
Washington. Every one seems to think it his duty 
to have a slap at its pretensions, which fall so very 
far short of the reality. It is my misfortune in 
this, as in some other things, to differ from most 
of my predecessors, and to see little ground for 
either sarcasm or jocularity. All that can be said 
of Washington is, that it is a city in process of 
being built and occupied ; and has already, since 
its commencement about sixty years ago, acquired 
a population of 40,000, independently of an in- 
crease from members of the legislature with their 
families, and visitors, during the sessions of Con- 
gress. After the witticisms at its alleged spectral 
appearance, I was rather surprised to discover that, 
instead of a few mansions scattered about among 
trees, with miles of interval, it consisted of a num- 
ber of streets lined with continuous rows of houses, 
several fine public buildings, and a fair show of 
stores and hotels. Why the Americans should aim 
at building a city specially for the accommodation 
of their government, is not quite clear to the minds 
of Europeans, who are accustomed to great over- 
grown capitals in which the wealth and grandeur 
of a nation are concentrated. Originating partly 
in the wish to remove the administration beyond 
the immediate action of popular influences, Wash- 
ington, I believe, owes its rise chiefly to the desir- 
ableness of placing the political metropolis in a lo- 
cality apart from, and independent of, any parti- 
cular state. The situation, though no longer equi- 
distant from the several states in the Union, was 
exceedingly well chosen by the great man whose 
name was given to the city. The Chesapeake Bay, 
one of the largest inlets of the Atlantic, receives, 
about half-way up on the western side, the large 
river Potomac, itself for a long way up a kind of 
firth or sea two to three miles in width. Where it 
narrows to about a mile, at the distance of 290 
miles from the Atlantic, the Potomac parts into 
two branches ; and between these, on the left or 
eastern bank of the principal branch, Washington 
has been erected. The peninsula so selected is 
spacious, with gentle slopes, and would afford ac- 
commodation for a city many miles in extent. On 
a central ridge of ground, with a stretch of open 
downs between it and the Potomac, stands the 
principal portion of the city ; the Capitol, or seat 
of legislation, being at the eastern extremity, on a 
detached eminence, and the house of the President 
on the top of a rising-ground a mile westward. 

‘«Planned wholly on paper before a single house 
was built, the thoroughfares have been arranged in 
parallel, rectangular, and diagonal lines: those 
which run in one direction being called from the 
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being named First, Second, Third-street ; and so 
on. The diagonal thoroughfares, the most im- 
portant of all, are styled Avenues; and of these 
Pennsylvania may be considered the principal. I 
should think this is the widest street in the world. 
It measures 160 feet in width—the whole of the 
middle part for carriages being as well paved as the 
streets of London, and the footwalks laid with 
stone or brick. Along the sides of these footpaths 
are rows of trees, imparting an agreeable shade in 
the heats of summer. Built of brick, red sandstone, 
or wood, the houses throughout the city are of the 
smart and tasteful kind seen in the northern 
states ; and as there is plenty of space for mews- 
lanes, nothing incongruous is obtruded on the eye 
of the stranger, unless it be the number of negroes 
of both sexes, principally slaves. At'the period of 
my visit much was doing in the way of levelling 
and paving the streets; and I learned that the 
value of property had lately risen considerably. 


* * * * * 


‘* As yet, comprehended within a narrow com- 
pass, and open in all quarters to visitors, Washing- 
ton may be satisfactorily seen in a single forenoon. 
The first thing done is to visit the Capitol, which 
is observed standing proudly on its eminence, sur- 
rounded by an enclosed pleasure-ground, at the 
eastern extremity of Pennsylvania-avenue. 


* * * * * 


‘Built of light-coloured stone, and in the Co- 
rinthian style of architecture, the Capitol, with its 
wings, handsome portico, and lofty dome, is an edi- 
fice of imposing appearance. Advancing up the 
exterior flights of steps, and entering the portal, we 
are ushered into a central rotunda, ninety-five feet 
in diameter, and lighted from the cupola above. 
On the walls around this spacious vestibule, and on 
a level with the eye, are placed a series of large 
pictures, representing scenes in American history ; 
two of which, the surrender of Burgoyne and of 
Cornwallis, cannot but bring unpleasant recollec- 
tions to the mind of the English visitor. Chairs 
are placed in front of the pictures, for the benefit 
of strangers, who are further accommodated witha 
printed key to the figures. At different points 
doors lead to inner lobbies, whence access is gained 
to the Hall of the House of Representatives, and 
to the Senate-chamber, the Library, and other 
rooms—all so frequently described, that I spare any 
account of them on the present occasion. I must 
not omit, however, to mention one thing, from its 
extreme novelty. This is the perfect liberty to 
roam at will, without question and without pay- 
ment, over the whole building. Nor is there any 
want of attendants ready and willing to afford any 
sort of information. By one of these, I was 
obligingly conducted to the top of the cupola, 
whence a splendid view was obtained of the city 
beneath ; the two environing arms of the Potomac, 
beyond which were the woody hills of Virginia, 
forming a framework to the picture. On descending 
from this. giddy altitude, I ventured to offer a 
gratuity to my conductor, which he respectfully 
refused, with an explanation worthy of recording : 
‘I cannot take any money, sir, for doing my duty. 
I am a public officer, and paid by the public.’ If 
there be a door or gallery keeper in either House 
of Parliament, who would in this way refuse half- 
a-crown, let him by all means be named, for he 
must unquestionably be a prodigy! 

‘The grounds around the building are prettily 
laid out with shady walks; and near the entrance 


. is a sparkling fountain with a drinking-cup, to 


appease the insatiate craving for water, which 
seems a kind of disease among the Americans. In 
the grounds on the east, is the celebrated statue of 
Washington by Greenough; it is of colossal size, 
in a sitting posture, and being executed in Parian 
marble, the effect is striking, though the spectator 
is not inclined to admire the exploded fancy of 
representing a modern soldier as a_ half-naked 
Roman. There are several other figures connected 


with the Capitol, but none which appears to require 
notice.” 


Mr. Chambers had the honour of being 





introduced to the President, General Pierce, 
but the interview was a brief one :— 

‘¢¢Vou will call on the President, of course,’ 
said this newly-acquired friend. 

‘**T should be glad to do so,’ I replied, ‘but I 
know no one to introduce me. I know nothing of 
the etiquette to be employed on the occasion.’ 

“**Come along with me, and I will introduce 
you. The President is perfectly accessible.’ 

“ So saying, we set out immediately ; and after 
crossing an enclosed patch of pleasure-ground, 
arrived at the White House, which has a fine look- 
out from the brow of an eminence, in a southerly 
direction, over the Potomac. The edifice, with a 
lofty portico of Ionic columns on its northern front, 
has a massive effect, with accommodation, I should 
think, for alarge establishment. Neither as regards 
exterior nor interior appearances, however, was 
there anything to remind the stranger that the 
occupant was the head of a great nation. After 
seeing pretty nearly all the royal palaces in Europe, 
and being accustomed to observe that the persons 
of monarchs were surrounded, either for safety or 
distinction, with military guards, I was much 
struck with the total absence of force in any shape 
around the dwelling of the President; which, un- 
defended from real or imaginary violence, can only, 
in the simplicity of its arrangements, be compared 
with a gentleman’s residence in a quiet rural 
district. The only person in charge was a door- 
keeper, who admitted us to one of the lower 
reception-rooms—a large apartment, decorated in 
the French style—in which we paced about a few 
minutes till our cards were carried up stairs to the 
President, who was said to be engaged with his 
cabinet. 

“« ‘Mention to the President,’ said my conductor, 
in giving the cards, ‘ that this is a gentleman from 
Europe.’ 

‘‘Whether this recommendation had any effect, 
I know not; but after a short delay, we were 
requested to ascend. In going up stairs my friend 
introduced me to several members of the House 
of Representatives, who were coming down. Two 
of them, I was afterwards informed, had been 
originally operative bricklayers, who, by a course 
of industry and self-culture, had raised themselves 
to an honourable position. 

‘* Almost immediately on reaching the assigned 
apartment, General Pierce entered from a side- 
room, and shaking hands, received me in a most 
agreeable manner; at the same time stating, that 
he was now much occupied, and hoped to have the 
pleasure of seeing me again before my departure 
from Washington. He was in a plain black dress, 
apparently about forty-five years of age, and I 
thought careworn by the ceaseless and onerous 
duties he is called on to perform. 

‘‘T regret that the demands on my time did not 
permit my waiting for any of the soirées at the 
White House, which usually commence with the 
congressional sittings; and it was not, therefore, 
my good fortupe 10 see any more of the President, 
to whom I am, however, indebted for the affable 
manner in which he was pleased to receive me. 
Returning to my hotel, I pondered on the singularly 
simple forms by which the President of the United 
States regulates his personal intercourse with the 
world.” 

In the account of New York some interest- 
ing notices are given of the public institutions 
of the city, including the schools, libraries, 
and museums. Of the newspapers of the 
United States we have the following account, 
which will please the society in this country 
for the abolition of taxes on knowledge. The 
repeal of the newspaper stamp duty has cer- 
tainly produced wonderful effects in America : 


‘‘The prevalence of education throughout the 
United States leads, as may be supposed, to a taste 
for reading, which finds the widest indulgence in 
easily acquired newspapers and books. News- 
papers are seen everywhere in the hands of the 
labouring as well as the wealthy classes. Every 
small town issues one or more of these papers, and 





in large cities they are produced in myriads. In 
the streets, at the doors of hotels, and in railway- 
cars, boys are seen selling them in considerable 
numbers. Nobody ever seems to grudge buying a 
paper. In the parlours of public-houses and hotels 
in England, a newspaper is handed from one person 
to another, because the purchase of a copy would 
be expensive ; but we see little of this practice in 
America. Every morning at the Astor House, I 
should think some hundreds of newspapers were 
bought by the guests. At breakfast almost every 
man had a paper. And I believe I may safely 
aver that no working-man of any respectability 
goes without his paper daily, or at least several 
times a week. Newspapers, in a word, are not a 
casual luxury, buta necessary of life in the States ; 
and the general lowness of price of the article ad- 
mits of its widest diffusion. 

‘*Many of these papers are only a cent—equal 
to a half-penny—each ; but two or three cents are 
& more common price, and some are charged five 
or six cents. Compared with the expensively got 
up and well-written morning papers of London, the 
Airerican newspapers, though low-priced, are 
scarcely entitled to be called cheap. Much of their 
space is occupied with advertisements, and in some 
cases the whole readable matter amounts to a few 
paragraphs of news and remarks connected with 
party politics. Indulgence in personalities is usu- 
ally, and with truth, regarded as the worst of their 
editorial features. In this respect, however, they 
cannot be said to differ materially from many of 
the newspapers of the British provinces; and re- 
collecting with shame the recent libellous maligni- 
ties of certain English newspapers directed against 
a high personage, we are scarcely entitled to speak 
of the editorial imperfections of the Americans as 
altogether singular. Such as they are, and low in 
price, the newspapers of the United States fulfil an 
important purpose in the public economy ; and 
with all their faults, the free discussion of every 
variety of topic in their pages is, as some will think, 
better than no discussion at all, In nothing, per- 
haps, is there such a contrast between Great Bri- 
tain and America as in the facilities for dissemin- 
ating newspapers. In the former country news- 
papers can hardly be said to reach the hands of 
rural labourers. We could, indeed, point out 
several counties in Scotland which cannot support 
so much as a single weekly paper; but depend for 
intelligence on a few prints posted from a distance 
—such prints affording no local information, and 
throwing no light whatever on the peculiar, and it 
may be unfortunate, political and social circum- 
stances in which the people of these counties are 
placed. On the other hand, such is the saliency of 
thought, such the freedom of action, in the United 
States, that a town has hardly time to get into 
shape before its newspaper is started; and as one 
always leads to two, we have soon a pair of journals 
firing away at each other, and keeping the neigh- 
bourhood in amusement, if not in a reasonable 
amount of intelligence. While it may, therefore, 
suit the policy of England to centralise and deal 
out opinion according to certain maxims of expedi- 
ency, and also by every ingenious device to limit 
the number of newspapers, the people of the United 
States, taking the thing into their own hands, have 
organized a press as universal and accessible as the 
most ordinary article of daily use. On the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper among them there are no 
fiscal restrictions whatever. There is no stamp, 
and, consequently, no vexatious government regu- 
lations requiring to be attended to—no particular 
form of imprint necessary. Exempted likewise 
from paper-duty, and never having been burdened 
with a tax on advertisements, they are in every 
sense of the word free. The transmission of news- 
papers by post in the United States is on an 
equally simple footing. A newspaper despatched 
to any place within the state in which it is pub- 
lished, is charged only half a cent (a farthing) for 
postage, and when sent to any other part of the 
United States, a cent; but in this latter case, if a 
quantity be paid for in advance, the cost is only 
the half-cent. It is preper to state that these 


charges do not include delivery at the houses of the 
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parties addressed—that being the subject of a sepa- 
rate small fee ; and it is here, both as regards let- 
ters and newspapers, that the superiority of the 
British post-office system is conspicuous. 

‘‘ Decentralising in principle, the newspaper sys- 
tem of the States still relies for the more important 
items of home and foreign intelligence on the prints 
of the large cities, which spare neither pains nor 
expense, by electric-telegraph or otherwise, in pro- 
curing the earliest and most exciting news. In 
this respect New York may be said to take the 
leal, by means of several newspapers conducted 
with a remarkable degree of energy—among which 
may be noticed the ‘ Herald,’ ‘ Tribune,’ ‘ Post,’ 
and ‘Commercial Advertiser.’ In connexion with 
this prominent feature of New York, it seems 
proper to state that this city has latterly acquired 
importance, if not for literary production, at least 
for the dispersion of books; encroaching, so far, 
on the older literary marts of Boston and Philadel- 
phia. Periodically in New York there occur great 
sales by auction to the trade—not of mere parcels 
of books, but whole editions prepared for the pur- 
pose, and transmitted from publishing houses in 
different parts of the Union. These sales, like the 
book-fairs of Leipsic, attract purchasers from great 
distances, and literary wares are disposed of on a 
scale of extraordinary magnitude. New York 
likewise possesses a number of publishers of books, 
original and reprinted, though, so far as I could 
judge, the works, generally, are not of the same 
high-standing as those which are issued from the 
long-established and classic press of Boston. Asa 
place of publication New York is best known for 
its periodicals; of which, with newspapers in- 
cluded, there areas many as 150 addressed to every 
shade of opinion,” 


There are some good remarks in the same 
chapter on the question of international 
copyright, upon which the Americans have 
made some fine speeches, but have as yet 
taken no steps towards satisfactory arrange- 
ments. We only give one other extract, taken 
from the concluding general observations :— 

“Tn coming down Lake St. Clair in a steamer, 
there was on board a Canadian settler, who had 
some years ago left Scotland, and was now in the 
enjoyment of a pleasant and thriving farm on 
the banks of the lake. On conversing with him 
respecting his affairs, he told me that all the time 
he was in the Old Country he never felt any 
inducement to save; for it was a dreary thing to 
look forward to the accumulation of a shilling or 
two a week, with no prospect of trading on the 
amount, and only at the end of his days having a 
few pounds in the savings’-bank. ‘But here,’ 
said he, ‘with a saving of two dollars, we can buy 
an acre of land, and may, perhaps, sell it again 
afterwards for ten dollars; and this kind of thing 
makes us all very careful.’ Did not this man’s 
explanation solve the problem which now engages 
the attention of writers on social economy? Did 
it not go far towards elucidating the cause of so 
much of our intemperance—the absence of hope? 
The native American, however, possesses advan- 
tages over the immigrant. With intelligence 
sharpened by education, he is better able to take 
advantage of all available means of improvement 
in his condition; the press rouses him with its 
daily stimulus ; the law interposes no impediment 
of taxes and embarrassing forms on the transfer of 
property; the constitution offers him the prospect 
of rising to a position of public confidence; no 
overshadowing influence weighs on his spirits; he 
is socially and politically free; his whole feelings, 
from boyhood, have been those of a responsible 
and self-reliant being, who has had much to gain 
by the exercise of discretion. 

“If I may use the expression, there is a spon- 
taneity in well-doing in America, In the circum- 
stances just referred to, men conduct themselves 
properly, because it is natural for them to do so; 
and from the aspect of the American operative- 
classes, I am disposed to think they would feel 
affronted in being made objects of special solicitude 


plainly, why should one class of persons in a com- 
munity require constantly to have the thinking 
done for them by another class. I am afraid, that 
wherever such appears necessary, as in England, 
there is something socially defective. The whole 
tendency of institutional arrangements in America, 
as has been shown, is to evoke feelings of self- 
reliance. A contrary tendency still prevails to a 
large extent in Great Britain, where, from causes 
which it is unnecessary to recapitulate, the humbler 
classes require to be ministered to and thought 
for, as if they were children. We must contrive 
means for amusing them, and keeping them out of 
mischief; call meetings to get up reading-rooms, 
baths, wash-houses, and temperance coffee-houses 
for them; offer prizes to those among them who 
will keep the neatest houses and gardens; and in 
so many ways busy ourselves about them, that at 
length it would seem as if it were the duty of one 
half the community to think for the other. The 
spectacle of well-educated, thoughtful, independent 
America, enabled me to see through the fallacy of 
first disabling a man from thinking and acting for 
himself, and then trying to fortify him by a system 
of well-meant, but really enervating patronage. It 
is something to have to say of the United States, 
that the mechanics and rural labourers of that 
country do not require to be patronised.”’ 

Of the many works serge recently on 
America, none gives a better general idea of 
the country, bearing in view that the author 
professedly visited and describes it as ‘a field 
for the reception of emigrants.” With this 
plain and practical design, Mr. Chambers’s 
report of ‘Things as they are in America’ will 
prove acceptable to many readers. 





Rural and Historical Gleanings from 
Eastern Europe. By Miss A. M. Birk- 
beck. Darton and Co. 

ALTHOUGH motives of public policy prevented 

any interference on the part of the English 

government in the events of the last Hun- 
garian war, the sympathies of the English 
people were all on the side of an oppressed 
nation struggling for its rights and liberties. 

The time may not be far distant when 

Western Europe will need some stronger 

bulwark against Russian aggression than is 

found in the hollow promises of Prussian and 

Austrian diplomacy. Already there begin 

to be mooted questions as to the reconstitution 

of the kingdom of Poland, and if the inde- 

— of Hungary could at the same time 
e secured, the ‘ balance of power’ in Europe 

would assume a new and more healthy aspect. 

Tf the present war continues, some of the diffi- 

culties which at present perplex statesmen 

may receive a practical and satisfactory solu- 
tion. Meanwhile it is gratifying to observe 
the increasing interest taken in the condition 
and prospects of those countries of Eastern 

Europe with which England has most cause 

to seek closer alliance. Miss Birkbeck has 

derived the materials for her work partly 
from a friend who has long resided in that 
country, and partly from the reports of some 

of the exiles who have found on our shores a 

temporary place of refuge from the calami- 

ties that have overtaken their native land. 

Without any attempt at formal narrative or 

systematic description, graphic sketches are 

given of the past history and of the present 
condition of Hungary and its people. No 

one can read this volume without having a 

warmer feeling towards the land of the 

Magyars, and being inspired with some of 

the author’s enthusiasm for a nation whose 

history, even down to our own days, is so full 
of romantic interest. With an account of 





by those in a more affluent condition, To speak 


dence, the Siege of Comorn,’ we commence 
our extracts from the work. What is here 
written is evidently from the report of an 
actor in that memorable scene:— 


‘*On Gorgey’s departure to the Theiss with the 

flower of the army, Klapka was left in Comorn at 

the head of a garrison of 18,000 men. At length, 

freed from all fetters as well as enriched by the 
experience of an entire campaign, Klapka’s creative 

genius unfolded itself in gigantic proportions. 

Scarcely had he re-organised the troops, when, after 
several successful enterprises, he decided to lead 

the Honvéds against the besieging corps, which 

consisted of 16,000 men. In pursuance of his 

daring plan Klapka undertook a sally on the third 
of August. The combat lasted for two hours, and 
after the entrenchments of the Austrians had been 
carried at the point of the bayonet the latter gave 
way, and at last fled in the wildest disorder, partly 
towards Presburgh and partly to the Schiitt across 
a bridge over the Danube. Had the column which 
was destined to outflank the enemy arrived earlier 
at the bridge, the world would have witnessed the 
extraordinary feat of the besieged taking the be- 
sieging corps prisoners. The victory was com- 
plete. Thirty guns, several thousand prisoners, 

and an immense booty fell into the hands of the 
Hungarians. The results of this victory were 
almost incalculable. Half Hungary, with her 
dense and patriotic population, was at the disposal 
of the conqueror, and the whole of Austria, together 
with the city of Vienna, stood open to him if he 
chose to bend his steps in that direction ; since 
no imperial army was left to oppose his victorious 
advance. Even the success of the Russians on 
the Theiss could not have averted the blow aimed 
at the very heart of Austria, After having de- 
spatched a strong flying column, under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Colonel Mednydnszky, for the sake 
of organising a new army, and of aiding the rising 
of the population along the Danube and the lake of 
Balaton, Klapka, rife with great projects for the 
invasion of Austria, left the fortress with 8000 
men, and advanced in the direction of Presburgh. 
The exulting people rose en masse in every direc- 
tion. Thousands of recruits daily poured in,gand 
were formed into fresh battalions and escadrons. 
The avalanche destined for the destruction of the 
hereditary foe increased rapidly in its onward 
course. 

‘* In the midst of these warlike preparations an 
unforeseen and overwhelming storm burst forth in 
the vicinity of the castle ruins of the Vildgos. It 
was Gérgey’s treacherous surrender. The disas- 
trous effect of such an event upon the land was 
easily to be foreseen, and in the expectation of 
what really hereafter happened, Klapka, though 
with a bleeding heart, gave up the projected march 
upon the capital of the Hapsburgs, and conducted 
his corps back to Comorn, there to await his coun- 
try's coming doom. It ensued but too rapidly! 
Yet, in spite of the hopelessness of their position, 
the unconquered hero and his garrison, proud of 
their recent victories, were by no means disheart- 
ened. With scorn they rejected Haynau’s insolent 
summons to surrender, and compelled even that 
merciless foe to respect adversaries like themselves. 
Not until army after army had been disbanded, 
and fortress after fortress surrendered, when even 
the members of Government had fled to Turkish 
soil, and not a hope of relief remained for the iso- 
lated garrison; then, six weeks after Gérgey’s sur- 
render, Klapka complied with the reiterated de- 
mands of Haynau to capitulate on twelve honour- 
able conditions, thereby saving all that yet re- 
mained in his power to save: the honour of the 
Hungarian arms and the garrison of Comorn. 
Great indeed must the Austrians’ terror have been 
when, actually in the possession of the entire 
land, and backed in case of need by all the armies 
of Europe, from mere apprehension of Klapka’s 
military renown they granted a capitulation to a 
fortress which at farthest must have succumbed to 
a two months’ siege. 





‘the last great event of the War of Indepen- | 


‘‘Comorn was to be delivered up in the begin- 
ning of October. Ere that fatal day arrived, 
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Klapka wished once more to see his brave Honvéds 
arrayed under the protection of the sacred tricolor; 
while the banner of death and of iron rule already 
waved over the rest of the mourning land. 

‘On the 28th of September the garrison was 
paraded to divine service, which was at the same 
time to be a requiem for the comrades fallen in 
defence of their hearths. The troops, mustering 
twenty-two battalions and fourteen escadrons, as- 
sembled at eleven o'clock in the morning in the 
large intrenched camp, once again under arms, 
with flying colours, and their front once more 
turned towards the enemy. The day was chill. A 
grey veil covered the sky, and cast a yet deeper 
shadow on the melancholy countenances of the 
warriors. The united bands played Mozart’s Re- 
quiem. Every tone of the deep, solemn strains 
rang as sadly and slowly through the still frosty 
air as if laden with the dying hopes of so many 
patriotic hearts. 

** At the conclusion of the service Klapka deco- 
rated with medals of honour the breasts of those 
Honvéds who had distinguished themselves in the 
last battle. At length this too came to an end; 
and now the defiling of the troops alone remained 
to bring that solemn farewell to a close. The 
bands struck up the ancient and favourite Rékéézi 
March, at whose inspiring sounds batteries, esca- 
drons, and battalions, in slow time indeed, and yet 
in such rapid succession, marched past their be- 
loved Commander, to salute him with a last ‘ Eljen.’ 
The scene was too overpowering for the noble and 
sensitive Klapka. He put spurs to his horse, and 
rode off to escape the pang of hearing the last Eljen 
of the last Honvéds. 

‘At length the sound of voices and of music 
ceased; men and horses disappeared, and in the 
wide arena, but a few moments before so replete 
with life and bustle, the stillness of death now 
reigned. Nothing was to be seen save a few sen- 
tinels on the distant ramparts, who, as they stood 
out immoveable against the darkened sky, looked 
as if they had been the shades of some of the fallen 
brave, who had risen from their resting-places to 
witness the last act of that patriotic farewell. All 
that betokened life there was a solitary vulture, 
which noiselessly cut through the air in an easterly 
direction, guided by its mysterious instinct towards 
the scenes of death and destruction. 

‘*While the troops were preparing to give up 
their trust a violent storm set in on the night of 
the 1st of October, which so completely tore and 
scattered the white flag hoisted on the ramparts, 
that in the morning nought but the staff was to be 
seen. The people fully believed that the storm 
was the last protest of departing freedom against 
the occupation of the fortress by its hereditary 
enemy. 

‘*Too proud to avail himself of the advantages 
of an amnesty at the hands of the Austrians, Klapka 
went into exile, there to share the fate of many of 
his brave compatriots. But even as a houseless 
fugitive he did not cease to labour for the benefit 
of his country. As his sword was sheathed he took 
up the pen, and with great care and research col- 
lected the materials for the history of the late 
struggle, which he presented to the world in two 
different works : the first in English and German, 
and the second in German, French, and Swedish. 
These works may be regarded as the most authentic 
accounts of the warlike events of that period.” 


When the war broke out between Turke 
and Russia, Klapka hastened to Constanti- 
nople to offer his services to the Sultan. 
Many Hungarians would have rallied around 
him, and such allies would have proved of 
vast service in the war. But in this, as in 
other respects, Austrian diplomacy has played 
into the hands of Russia, the terms of the 
treaty with Turkey requiring that Hunga- 
rian officers shall not serve in the armies of 
the Sultanin Europe. When Austria is com- 
pelled todeclare more openly on one side or the 
other, the conduct of the war will have fewer 








political discussion, we turn from the narra- 
tive and historical part of the work before us 
to its descriptions of Hungary and its people. 
Here is the account of the Puszta, the high 
table-land between the Theiss and the 
Danube :— 


‘The most level and least populous part of the 
great Hungarian plain—Rénasdg—is the Puszta, 
or steppes. It lies between the Danube and the 
Theiss, extending along both banks of the latter 
river, and over about the moiety of the Rénasdg, 
which contains 15,000 square miles. The Puszta 
presents the aspect of a vast ocean, which, during 
a calm, had by some supernatural agency been 
transmuted into its present solid state. Its bound- 
less and slightly undulating surface is varied by 
none of nature’s charms, and as yet, even traces 
of human dominion are few and far between. For 
miles there is not a village, not a house, not a tree. 
Here and there a draw-well, with its long pole 
rising against the sky ; a stork immovably poised 
on one leg ; a vulture wheeling noiselessly in the 
air; now and then a flock moving slowly along, 
tended by mounted herdsmen ; and the Fata Mor- 
gana, with its wondrous reflex of airy landscapes, 
constitute the prominent features in a Puszia 
picture. 

‘* Yet in no part of the country have the Magyars 
clung so pertinaciously to the soil, or so faithfully 
preserved the customs and manners of their fore- 
fathers, as on the Puszta. Here the wandering 
tribes again discovered the level ground and fertile 
pasturages of their lost home in distant Asia, and 
here Arpad, the first Hungarian prince, with his 
nobles framed the fundamental constitution, which 
has so powerfully assisted the Magyars to preserve 
themselves through so many centuries as a distinct 
nation. At the present moment every man is a 
horseman, just as he was a thousand years ago, 
when the first troops pitched their tents on those 
boundless plains, and the first Magyar led his 
horse to drink from the fair waters of the Theiss. 
We see now, as then, the brown son of the 
steppes in his sheepskin, or bournous, racing swift 
asthe wind on half-wild steeds, or swimming through 
rivers, or driving large herds across the plain. 
To render the illusion complete, the villages with 
their tent-like houses and wide unpaved streets 
have the appearance of camps, through which the 
inmates seem to stride with the mien of conquerors, 
as if they had but yesterday sheathed the sword 
which won for them their beloved country. 

‘* But if nature forgot to adorn the Puszta, she 
has compensated for that neglect by the endow- 
ments which she has bestowed on its inhabitants. 
For she has given to them, as to the whole 
Magyar race, a warlike and chivalrous spirit, and 
an indomitable love of freedom, by which they 
have been enabled successfully to resist Moguls, 
Turks, and Austrians, who for centuries have in- 
vaded their land. 

‘*The Puszta, therefore, is the centre of the na- 
tional force of the Magyars, as it is the stronghold 
of the Protestant religion, being the seat of the 
Kumanains, Jazygs, Hayduks, and other tribes, 
most of which are staunch supporters of the Re- 
formed Church, and all warriors at a moment's 
notice. Their language also is the purest idiom of 
the Hungarian, and their appearance and character 
bear the stamp of their direct descent from a na- 
tion of aristocrats. Théy are, in truth, a finely- 
built race, tall and handsome in form, with dark 
complexions, expressive features, and frank and 
unembarrassed manners ; their mighty moustaches 
and long black hair rendering their bearing at once 
martial and dignified. Though usually grave and 
laconic, they are capable of excitement, when 
they grow extremely animated and eloquent, giving 
to their soft, flowing language an oriental colour- 
ing, from the many metaphors and proverbs which 
it is their custom to use. Their public life is cha- 
racterized by honesty and magnanimity ; and, 
amongst their household virtues, courtesy and hos- 
pitality are conspicuous, the latter being practised 
alike by rich and poor, not unfrequently to their 





difficulties. But as we must not be led into 


own detriment. An enthusiastic love of music, 


song, and poetry, impart to their social and con- 
vivial enjoyments an interest which borders on the 
romantic. ; 

“‘The costume of the Hungarians consists of a 
broad-brimmed hat, tight-fitting jacket and trow- 
sers richly braided, boots with the never-failing 
accompaniment of spurs, and a bournous of thick 
white cloth, or a bunda, a large cloak made of 
tanned sheepskin, gaudily embroidered at every 
seam. 

“The soil of the Puszta, excepting a sandy tract 
here and there, is extremely fertile, and its pro- 
duce sufficient to maintain ten times the number 
now scattered over its surface. The saying, there- 
fore, that the inhabitants are stifled by plenty, is 
literally true ; and they merely cultivate just as 
much of the ground as they absolutely require to 
supply their own wants and the markets in the 
neighbouring towns, leaving the rest for pasturage, 
the breeding of cattle, as a less laborious and more 
profitable part of husbandry, constituting the chief 
part of their occupation and wealth. 

‘‘As many of the farms are situated at a great 
distance from the villages, the management of 
them is intrusted to a set of men, who pursue 
their calling in almost entire seclusion from the 
rest of the world. These men are divided, accord- 
ing to their occupations, into two classes; the 
Gazddék, or farmer, who are stationary, and the 
Pésztorok, or herdsmen, whose life is spent in con- 
tinual roving amidst the solitude of the steppes. 

“In the centre of a plot of arable land lies the 
Tanya, or farm, where the Gazda dwells with his 
people. The Zanya comprises a few huts and out- 
houses for the cattle and sheep, with a yard, the 
receptacle of numerous stacks of hay and straw, 
which from a distance gives to this rude settlement 
an appearance of greater importance than it really 
possesses. The whole is inclosed by a mud wall, 
and guarded by large white shepherds’ dogs, with 
long shaggy hair and bushy tails. These dogs are 
very savage, and fall upon strangers with the same 
fury as upon reed wolves, to which, excepting in 
colour, they bear a great resemblance. Their 
courage is exceeded only by their vigilance, quali- 
ties which render them of immense value to the 
shepherd. 

‘* Beyond the boundaries of these farms extend 
interminable pasturages, fragrant with aromatic 
herbs, and covered with countless herds of buffa- 
loes, snow-white bullocks with enormous horns, 
horses, swine, and sheep, of which hundreds of 
thousands are yearly exported, particularly to Aus- 
tria and Italy.” 


The habits and manners of the herdsmen 
or Pasztorok are wild and rough, and some 
of their usages indicate a state of barbarism 
scarcely consistent with the foregoing lauda- 
tory description. Everything connected with 
the Magyars must appear to the author 
couleur de rose, when she relates so jauntily 
the scenes of cattle-lifting, and revelry, and 
deadly conflict, which enliven the dreary 
steppes of the Puszta. To the adventures 
of the Rob Roy of these regions, one Rozsa 
Séndor, a separate chapter is devoted. Of 
another part of Hungary, the mountain dis- 
trict of the Carpathian range, we quote the 
commencement of Miss Birkbeck’s descrip- 
tion:— 

“The county of Zips may fairly be called the 
Switzerland of Hungary. There the range ef the 
Carpathian mountains, which form the northern 
boundary between that realm and Poland, reaches 
its highest point in the vast group of lofty summits 
called the Tétra mountains, the lowest of which 
rises nearly 7000 feet above the level of the sea. 

‘These granite giants, though unadorned by 
nature's varied tapestry, still, with their snow-clad 
peaks, rugged perpendicular cliffs, unfathomable 
precipices and roaring cataracts, vie with the most 
majestic Alpine scenery, unfolding to the beholder 
a picture of wild beauty and stern grandeur that 
at the same time awes and delights, 
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‘The inhabitants of this mountainous district— 
famed as excellent marksmen—are chiefly Germans, 
interspersed with Slovacks. The former emigrated 
to Hungary in the twelfth century, colonised the 
county of Zips, and transformed its barren soil 
with their characteristic industry and persever- 
ance, as far as the difficulties permitted, into fertile 
and arable land. 

“The Zipsers are an enduring and vigorous race 
of people, honest and simple in their habits, and 
remarkable alike for their general mental culture 
and ardent attachment to liberty and the Protestant 
faith. Of this they gave countless proofs amidst 
the vicissitudes their country was subjected to 
under the Austrian rule. Their devotion, however, 
reached its height during the memorable period of 
1848, when they placed their savings at the dis- 
posal of the national Government, and sent thou- 
sands of their bravest sons to the plains on the 
banks of the Theiss against the Austrian and 
Russian invaders. Hungarians in heart and from 
conviction, the Zipsers were so deeply affected by 
the tragic conclusion of the war, that, when the 
remnant of their gallant bands returned to their 
mountain fastnesses and related the terrible tidings 
of their country’s downfall, their despair knew no 
bounds. Many of them put on mourning, never 
again to lay it aside until they had thrown off the 
yoke of their oppressors ; and one of those simple 
mountaineers, who deemed Hungary’s conquest to 
be impossible, and thus felt the unexpected blow 
more keenly than the rest, died of a broken heart.” 

A considerable portion of the volume is 
occupied with anecdotes and legends of the 
late war. Many deeds of heroism are here 
recorded. We give the account of the death 
of Sarosy, a lyric poet, who, like the Ger- 
man Korner, took the sword, and fell on the 
field of battle: — 

‘Tn the long list of talented poets, who in later 
times made themselves conspicuous on the Hun- 
garian Parnassus, was one whose productions, from 
their patriotic tendency, became great favourites 
with the people. The name of this bard is Sérosy. 
His genius, however, was encased in a frail shrine. 
He could bear no exertion, and had constantly to 
struggle against attacks of ill health. Shortly be- 
fore the country was officially pronounced to be in 
danger, Sdérosy married. The young wife was as 
much attached to her land as to her husband, and, 
seeing all their neighbours take up arms and 
hasten to the defence of their hearths, pressed 
him so earnestly to do the same, that Sérosy in a 
moment of enthusiasm, forgetting the precarious 
state of his health, expressed himself willing to 
change the lyre for the sword and join a troop of 
volunteers. In order, however, that in the camp 
he might not be deprived of the attention so indis- 
pensable for him, his wife resolved to accompany 
her husband, and at his side faithfully share all the 
hardships and dangers of the campaign. Strange 
to say, the novelty and excitement of a soldier's life 
wrought favourably upon Sérosy’s constitution. 
His wife, known among the corps as ‘The little 
Amazon,’ remained near him during every fra 
in which he took an active part. When the day’s 
fight was over and the sword sheathed, the Hon- 
véds gathered round the popular bard, and Sérosy 
sung to them of theirown brave exploits. Truly, 
poetry was never put to a nobler and more practical 
use than in those times of peril and glory, of tur- 
moil and repose. Thus spring passed with its 
honey months of victory; then came summer, 
bringing in lieu of flowers only devastating storms. 
Towards the end of July, the Hungarians had a 
sanguinary encounter with the Russians near De- 
breezen. It cost the former a considerable number 
of their best men, amongst whom was Sérosy him- 
self. When pierced through the breast, his wife, 
as she staunched his gushing blood, exclaimed to 
the bystanding Honvéds, whom the dying poet 
had so often inspired with his songs: ‘He has 
now written his last, his finest poem with his 
heart’s blood ; the concluding strain of it is,’ she 
added, while gazing on his closing eyes, ‘It is 
Sweet and great to die for the fatherland.’” 





From many instances of the same patriotic 
spirit displayed in private life since the war, 
we can quote but one:— 

‘Tn a small cottage of a populous town, on the 
right bank of the Danube, dwells an elderly 
widow, surrounded by five orphan children. Grief, 
ill health, and want have left ineffaceable traces 
on her furrowed cheeks; so much so, that at first 
sight it is difficult to believe that so firm and lofty 
® spirit animates her feeble frame. This poor 
woman was the wife of General 8., who, after a 
service of thirty-five years in the Austrian army, 
having, at the command of the king, taken the oath 
of allegiance to the Hungarian Constitution, in his 
simple but incorrupted mind thoughtit preferable to 
remain faithful and to die. than to save his existence 
at the price of perjury. Thus he made one of the 
unfortunate thirteen who were immolated at Arad. 
A former comrade of S., moved by his widow’s 
needy circumstances, without her knowledge inter- 
ceded for her at court ; and the young Emperor, 
after the true fashion of tyrants, having injured her 
irreparably, graciously consented to cover the 
wounds with a plaster of a few Austrian bank 
notes. The governor of the town hastened to com- 
municate the joyous tidings to the widow. She 
heard the announcement with anything but pleasure, 
and, after a short reflection, replied: ‘Though 
necessity urges me to take advantage of the Em- 
peror’s offer, still my conscience forbids my doing so. 
I feel that I should disgrace my husband’s memory 
and the misfortunes of my fatherland wereI toaccept 
the price of blood to provide for my daily bread. 
If it is the will of Providence that I and my chil- 
dren should perish, His will be done ; we shall but 
share their father’s fate.’ 

‘* Her righteous refusal brought its just reward. 
The angel of mercy gathered the words as they fell 
from her lips, and disseminated them through the 
length and breadth of the land, and whenever they 
reached the ears of other patriotic women, they lost 
no time in bringing material aid to the dwelling of 
the widow, and affording her that consolation which 
woman’ssympathy alone can effectively administer.” 


We lately met some travellers who had 
been in Hungary, and they spoke of the warm 
enthusiasm everywhere felt for England. 
The name of Englishmen secured them every- 
where welcome. Where the people had an 
opportunity of uttering their feelings without 
being watched by the Austrian officials and 
police, they were earnest in their inquiries 
about our country. The name of Lord Pal- 
merston was everywhere known, and seemed 
associated with the hopes of sympathy if not 
of aid to be derived from England. In con- 
firmation of this, we find it said in one of 
Miss Birkbeck’s sketches, that an English- 
man, while being entertained in a remote 
rural inn, was asked whether the great Pdl 
Mester was still living? It is explained in a 
footnote that ‘‘ the name of Palmerston, under 
the popular denomination of Pal Mester, is 
familiar to every one in Hungary, the pea- 
santry especially looking upon him as the 
great supporter of their country’s cause.” 
Gratifying instances are given of the estima- 
tion in which the English people are regarded 
in Hung: The circulation of works like 
the present will do much to produce recipro- 
city of such feeling, from which both countries 
may be gainers. 








NOTICES. 


The War: Who's to Blame? or, the Eastern Question 
investigated from the Oficial Docwments. By 
James Macqueen, Esq., F.R.G.S. Madden. 

In a volume of small-typed and well-filled octavo 

pages, Mr. Macqueen labours to prove that Russia 

is all in the right, and England is all in the wrong, 
as regards the present war. He also believes that 
the issue must prove disastrous to this country, 





SS 


since we are leagued with France to “ sustain the 
impiety and blasphemy of ‘the False Prophet,’ 
and to exalt the Latin Church as the superior 
church of this world!” We shall allow Mr. Mac- 
queen to state the origin, and object, and spirit of 
his own work:—‘The writer of the following 
pages was induced, with much reluctance, to 
undertake the heavy and unpalatable labour of 
analyzing the voluminous documents (1,300 closely 
printed folio pages) that have been published by 
the British Government, on what is technically 
called ‘the Eastern Question.’ The labour became 
more irksome and unpleasant as, independent of 
all other authority, the close examination of the 
documents referred to compels him to come to the 
conclusion, that his country was completely wrong 
in the proceedings which have led to the terrible 
contest into which she has unguardedly rushed ; 
and that every step she takes in carrying it on will 
only add to her complications, difficulties, dangers, 
and expenses, without acquiring therefrom one 
additional (quite the reverse) solid mark or point 
of national honour, power, or security. The regret 
that he felt at seeing this generous country so 
misled and maddened by the greatest, and the 
grossest, and most extensive system of error and 
fabrication ever before organized in any age or 
country, urged and impelled him in the discharge 
of a duty which he considered was due to’ his 
country, even if he should stand alone in the 
contest, to do his utmost to expose and condemn 
the disgraceful and dangerous system alluded to.” 
By whom the author was ‘induced’ to undertake 
the heavy and unpalatable labour of analyzing the 
Blue-books on the Eastern question is not stated, 
but we can only conceive it to have been some 
Russian agent, authorized to get the work done to 
order. : 
Clytia, a Tale of the Southern States ; with other 
Poems. By G. Gerard. Bosworth. 
In the poem of Clytia is presented a touching and 
well written tale of American slavery, none of the 
facts of which will be deemed improbable after Mrs. 
Stowe’s works have made us attend so closely to 
the subject. Of the minor pieces there are many 
in which the true spirit of poetry breathes, as in the 
following passages from an ode on a Morning in 
Spring :— 
“ Close at our ear 
We can but hear 
The readbreast’s simple verse ; 
His mellow warblings, rich and full, 
He need not now rehearse; 
For he, through all the winter dull, 
Has sung them to the lonely woods ; 
And oft in shady solitudes, 
His notes have come, 
Like thoughts of home, 
Into a weary soul. 
Who does not own their mild control? 
Familiar from our earliest year, 
His tranquil song, resign’d and clear, 
Brings thankful joy, yet wakes a tear: 
For he has never ceased to pay 
His visits to the churchyard lone, 
To sing his funeral lay 
Above each mossy stoiie. 
And surely in his soothing strains 
A dirge-like cadenee yet remains, 


* * * 
Lo! what a goodly carpet here 
Of wood anemonies, 
Beneath the shade of hazel trees, 
How fair their stars appear. 
The hyacinth begins to shake 
Her scented purple bells, 
And hawthorn-blossom in the brake 
‘The tide of fragrance swells. 
Come forth and walk beside the stream, 
The yellow meadows laugh and gleam 
With sunshine of spring flowers. 
Here I could sit and gaze for hours: 
How rich the grass! 
And as we pass 
The daisies flap against our feet, 
And here and there the cowslips sweet 
Beckon us, nodding slow ; 
We gather’d them so long ago: 
I cannot pass a cowslip by, 
They have a beauty to my eye 
That is not all their own. 


“ Now on a turf of grass new-mown, 
Where clover sheds 
Its perfumed heads, 
Sit down and take your fill, 
About us come, 
With dreamy hum, 
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The honey-seeking bees, that know 
Where all the sweetest blossoms grow, 
Rest for a moment, and be still! 
There is a burden at my heart, 
Half sweet, half sad, 
Which longs to start 
Into a chorus wild and glad. 
Come, let the joy of nature creep 
Into your spirit; let it send 
Its fulness there, 
Outweighing care, 
It is the welcome of a friend. 


“ For very gladness I could weep, 
To think the spring has come,—the Spring, 
That makes us rise, and soar, and sing, 
In free, unfettered strain,— 
The resurrection of the year, 
The herald of a brighter sphere, 
Where all that has been blessed here 
Shall live again !” 


Simple in description and irregular in metre are 
these lines, but they are suggestive of natural scenes 
and sentiments, and give greater pleasure than 
more ambitious poetry by bards of the inflated and 
spasmodic schools now currently popular. 


Songs of the Present. Clarke, Beeton, and Co. 
In this volume there are lays, martial and social, 
domestic and political, the best being those which 
relate to the condition of the working classes and 
the poor in this country, as in the following lines 
on Spitalfields :— 


“°Tis not the scenes the world beholds, 
The bout, the curse, the noisy strife, 
That speak the dreary blank which moulds 
The helot-labourer’s lot in life ; 
That dull tenacity of woe, 
That long, long withering wintry blast, 
That gradual sinking of the snow, 
Till mount and plain lie fettered fast. 
“ The hopeless strain from year to year, 
To bid life’s flame, just flickering, gleam ; 
The careworn grief, without a tear; 
The vigil stern, without a dream ; 
The fixed endurance, late and long, 
Toil worthy of a worthier fate ; 
The bitter consciousness of wrong, 
That ofttimes will congeal to hate, 
“ Go grope yon dark blind alleys through— 
The hopelessness of songs you'll own 
To bind the many to the few— 
The sight will chill your heart to stone, 
O undersong of faint heart-sighs 
Beneath our Preans hymned to trade! 
Upon the surface sunshine lies, 
While ocean’s deeps are whelmed in shade. 
“ Yet hero-virtues haply live 
Within this unsuspected sphere: 
Affection toils its all to give— 
Grand self-devotions harbour here. 
But O mute cares! O withering woes! 
That neath this huge smoke-shroud find place : 
The vague, vast murmur upward goes 
To plead for vengeance on our race. 
“ This ceaseless monotone of pain 
That chills the dense and labouring air, 
Meseems, might almost freeze the brain 
In blank negation and despair. 
Oh, will a happier dawn arise ? 
Oh, can this arid desert bloom ? 
Flush crimson all ye Eastern skies, 
And let the Daystar light the gloom.” 
There are several poems of similar strains to this, 
the subjects being taken from the papers on ‘The 
Quiet Poor,’ in Dickens's ‘Household Words.’ 
Under the head of ‘ Voices of Hope’ and ‘ Voices 
of Cheer,’ there are pieces of livelier and more 
genial tone, in subject and style like the poems of 
Charles Mackay. 


SUMMARY. 


To the numerous pictorial illustrations of the war 
in the Crimea several additions have been made, of 
a more authentic kind than many that were hastily 
produced when the siege of Sebastopol commenced. 
Among these we have received a View of the Siege 
of Sebastopol from the new thirty-two pounder 
Battery, above Attack Picquet-house (Colnaghi ; Stan- 
ford). It isfrom a sketch from Captain Biddulph, 
who, in an accompanying letter, dated Oct. 23, 
describes the scene thus: ‘This sketch I send you 
shows the creek which divides the two principal por- 
tions of the town of Sevastopol. This thirty-two 
pounder battery is manned by the navy, and is 
intended to destroy the ship, the bridge of boats, 
and the stone houses, &c., in the valley. It will 
get hardly dealt with from the barracks battery, 








which looks right at it. The wall descending 
obliquely to the vessel is a loop-holed wall, within 
a garden in which are very heavy batteries. New 
batteries are opened behind the Redan, and one 
in the town. I was shot at from an old gable, 
behind which the Russian sentries were crouching 
just in front of the two stone houses. I'll turn 
them out of that.” The sites referred to in this 
extract are conspicuously set down in the litho- 
graph engraving. Another picture from the sketch 
by Lieut. Montague O'Reilly shows the Town and 
Harbour of Balaclava, as seen from the camp of 
the 93rd Highlanders (Colnaghi; Stanford). This 
picture gives a most striking representation of the 
picturesque scenery above Balaclava, which the 
battle of the 25th has invested with new historical 
interest. 

The poetical effusions on the war are also 
numerous, but few as yet worthy of the theme. 
Some we must merely name: Lyric Notes on the 
Russian War, Part I., by Ruther (G. Bell); The 
Battle of the Alma, from the Official Despatches, 
by an Enemy to Despotism (Piper and Co.), a 
metrical narrative of that eventful day. 

In the last volume of the Collected Works of 
Thomas de Quincy (J. Hogg), containing miscel- 
lanies, one of the papers on war will be read with 
interest at the present time, as will also the narra- 
tive of the revolt of the Tartars, and the flight of 
Kalmuck Khan and his people from the Russian 
territories tothe frontiers of China in 1770-71, 
under the Czarina Catharine IT. 

The second edition is published of a Practical 
Treatise on the Choice and Cookery of Fish, by 
Piscator (Longman), a book of value to all pur- 
veyors, cooks, and gastronomists. 

Reprinted from the sixth chapter of the’second 
volume of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘Stones of Venice,’ is an 
essay On the Nature of Gothic Architecture, and of 
the Functions of the Workman in Art (Smith, 
Elder, and Co.) The profits of the sale of this 
pamphlet will be devoted to the Working Men’s 
College in Red Lion Square, in the success of 
which Mr. Ruskin has taken much interest. 

A letter On the Climate of the Island of 
Madeira, from James Mackenzie Bloxam, Esq., 
to George Lund, M.P. (J. Richards), professes 
to exhibit the errors and misrepresentations of 
some recent authors on the subject. The precise 
object and the general results of Mr. Bloxam’s 
diffuse and rambling remarks are not distinctly 
apparent. “I ought, no doubt,’’ he naively ob- 
serves, ‘‘to revise what I have written, and render 
it more consistent in its several parts ; but you know 
that I am on the eve of a voyage to England, after 
a very long absence, and cannot possibly find time 
to do so.” <A little of the time spent in writing 
so long and so controversial a disquisition might 
have been usefully devoted to revision and conden- 
sation, 
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PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES, F.R.S, 


THE scientific world has sustained a severe, and it 

may with truth be added, an irreparable loss, during 

the past week, in the death, at the early age of 
thirty-nine, after a very short illness, of the Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the University of 
Edinburgh. The profound feeling of grief, which 
the unexpected intelligence of this event created 
among the numerous friends of Professor Forbes, 

on Monday last, in London, can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated, so truly was he beloved and so univer- 
sally admired by those who had the happiness of 
his acquaintance. 

Edward Forbes was born in 1815, in the Isle of 
Man, where his father was, we believe, a banker. 
‘*We have heard himself say,” remarks a writer 
of an obituary notice in the ‘Edinburgh Witness,’ 
in which we recognise the sympathising and vigor- 
ous pen of Hugh Miller, ‘‘ that his love of natural 
history dated from his earliest childhood. This 
propensity, or rather passion, was inbred and all 
his own, for no individual of his family, or even 
acquaintanceship, had the slightest taste for scien- 
tific studies. His first printed guide or text-book 
was one of the driest, ‘Turton’s Translation of the 
Systema Nature,’ and by the time he was seven 
years of age he had collected a small but tolerably 
well arranged museum of his own. Next, though 
in very early life, came the perusal of Buckland’s 
‘ Reliquie Diluviane,’ Parkinson’s ‘Organic Re- 
mains,’ and Conybeare’s ‘ Geology of England,’— 
rather hard reading that last for a boy, and proba- 
bly rather wrestled with than understood. These 
books, however, when he was not more than twelve 
years old, inspired him with a warm and abiding 
love of geology. At this period also he compileda 
Manual of British Natural History in all its depart- 
ments, a youthful labour, a reference to which we 
know he afterwards found serviceable up almost to 
his close of life.” 

Having been sent to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where the studies are less absorbed with 
mere mathematical and classical learning than 
at our own Universities, he cultivated his taste 
for natural history, under the able teaching 
of those veterans in zoology and botany, Pro- 
fessors Jameson and Graham. It was, how- 
ever, chiefly to the zeal of the latter in leading 
forth his pupils in botanical excursions to the 
Highlands, that Edward Forbes was indebted for 
the direction given to his pursuits in after-life. 
Animated with a love of nature in her gentlest 
and most attractive form, and possessed of singular 
kindliness of disposition, he inspired his com- 
panions with a rare ardour in their pursuits, and 
he was the centre of a band of naturalists, all of 
whom have risen more or less to scientific emi- 
nence. Scarcely a year passed without some bota- 
nizing or dredging excursion, and long before hear- 
rived at manhood he had made himself acquainted 
with the fauna of the Irish Sea, inhabiting the shore 
of his native island. At the age of eighteen, Edward 
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Forbes made a spirited excursion, in company with 
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a fellow-student, to Norway. On reaching the 
Scandinavian coast, “the billowy aspect of whose 
little gneiss hills, presented a sight of a new and un- 
accustomed character,” he wrote home in June 
1833, ‘we entered Arandal, and settling ourselves 
for a week’s stay, we strolled into the neighbour- 
hood, with all the charms of novelty and a foreign 
land before us. The aspect of the scene of our 
Arandal rambles was that so beautifully expressed, 
in the fitting language for such scenery, by our 
poet laureate, the immortal Southey :— 
“Pine cover’d rocks 

And mountain forests of eternal shade, 

And glens, and vales, on whose green quietness 

The lingering eye reposes, and fair lakes 

That image the light foliage of the beech, 

Or the grey glitter of the aspen leaves 

On the stillbough thin trembling.” 

Desirous of penetrating to the wilder and more 
mountainous districts of the country, the youthful 
travellers took ship in about ten days to Bergen. 
Here they spent a week, and among other records 
characteristic of the zeal with which they pursued 
their researches, we find the following: ‘‘ Amongst 
my Bergen treasures, I especially value a quantity 
of sand, which I found in a spitting-box in my 
lodgings. As yet I have only examined a small 
portion; but I expect many minute curiosities in 
the shell way from it. Several species hitherto 
only found in Britain, have rewarded my search 
already.” From Bergen the naturalists started off 
on a regular walking expedition. ‘It was our 
first decided tramp under the knapsack in Norway ; 
and what with our bags and hammers, and botanical 
boxes, and books, we were pretty well loaded, not 
forgetting boards enclosing the paper to dry our 
plants in;” and thus equipped, they spent several 
weeks collecting specimens and observations, and 
in visiting the glaciers. 

Eight years after this, Professor Forbes joined, 
as naturalist, the surveying expedition to the 
Mediterranean of H.M.S. Beacon, under the com- 
mand of Captain Graves, part of intervening years 
being spent in examining the plants and animals of! 
the Isle of Man, towards the description of which 
appeared, in 1838, a little volume, entitied ‘ Mala- 
cologia Monensis,’ and in researches among the 
Hebrides, Orkneys, and Shetland Islands. The 
year 1837-1838 he, however, spent in Paris, 
attending the classes of the Jardin des Plantes, 
and here, as at Edinburgh, intermingling his scien- 
tific studies with miscellaneous literary pursuits. 
With the view of training himself for his future 
career, he gave lectures in the extra-academical school 
of Edinburgh, and in 1840-41 appeared his ‘ History 
of British Starfishes,’ a book most delightfully 
written, and furnished with wood engravings, in 
which subjects of scientific detail, sentiment, and 
humour, are mingled together in novel variety and 
harmony. The tour to Asia Minor was made by 
Professor Forbes in H.M.S. Beacon, at the invi- 
tation of Captain Graves, while engaged in a 
survey of the islands of the Grecian Archipelago ; 
and on two occasions he visited Lycia, to assist in 
the well-known explorations commenced in that 
locality by Sir Charles Fellowes—tirst in Oct. 1841, 
in company with Mr. Hoskyn, when the travellers 
undertook an excursion of four months’ duration 
into the interior, and fixed the sites of two of the 
Cibyratic cities; and secondly, in the following 
spring, in company with Mr. Daniel and Lieut. 
Spratt, when no fewer than eighteen ancient cities, 
not hitherto known to geographers, were explored 
and determined. The Beacon was commissioned on 
this occasion to convey away the remains of antiquity 
discovered by Sir Charles Fellowes at Xanthus, but 
she proved unfitted for the task, and additional op- 
portunities were thereby offered to Professor Forbes 
for carrying on that important series of deep-sea 
observations in the Aigean, by the light of which 
he founded his brilliant theories on the nature and 
distribution of submarine life in reference to 
geological changes. During this expedition Mr. 
Daniel perished from the malignant malaria of the 





country, and the life of Edward Forbes himself 
was at one time in imminent danger. ‘ Poor | 
Forbes, the naturalist,” wrote Licut. Spratt to a | 
friend in England, “was taken ill, on the way | 


from Rhodes to Syra, of the country fever, and 
remained for thirteen days together without tasting 
food, and without medicine or medical advice.” 
He, however, gradually recovered, and was on the 
point of proceeding to Egypt and the Red Sea, on 
a dredging excursion, aided by a grant of money 
for that purpose from the British Association, 
when intelligence reached him that he had been 
elected to fill the Chair of Botany in King’s 
College, vacant by the death of Professor Don. 
On the Sth May, 1843, Professor Forbes delivered 
his Inaugurak Lecture in that institution, and a 
most original and masterly production it was. The 
fertility and novelty of his recent researches opened 
out new views to him, and brought powerfully to 
his conviction how little had as yet been accom- 
plished in the higher walks of natural science. 
‘Much, very much, remains to be done,” said the 
new Professor, ‘‘and there is no fresher field for 
original research and the development of a grand 
philosophy than that of natural history.” His vast 
knowledge of natural objects was now quickly 
appreciated, and he became Secretary and Curator 
of the Geological Society, and contributed greatly 
to the value of the Society’s Museum in the ar- 
rangement of its fossils. He had been elected a 
Fellow of the Linnean Society on his return from 
the A®gean in February, 1843; and in February, 
1845, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
and became ere long a member of its Council. On 
the establishment of the Government School of 
Mines in connexion with the Ordnance Geological 
Survey under the direction of Sir Henry de la 
Beche, Professor Forbes resigned the Curatorship 
of the Geological Society, and accepted the ap- 
pointment of Paleontologist to that institution ; 
and on its location in Jermyn-street, he was 
appointed its Professor of Natural History. He 
gave frequent lectures there, arranged and dis- 
played the valuable collection of fossils, and he 
published a splendidly illustrated series of mono- 
graphs of the new species. He also worked hard 
at intervals in different parts of England, Wales, 
and Ireland with his geological hammer, and it 
was during a campaign in the Isle of Wight 
that he made that shrewd discovery in the 
character of the eocene beds, which has caused 
it necessary to alter the tertiary classification 
of that locality. Last year Professor Edward 
Forbes filled the President’s chair at the Geo- 
logical Society, and at the meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association at Liverpool in September last, 
he filled the President’s Chair in the Geological 
Section. It was in that dignified and honourable 
post that his admiring geological colleagues, Lyell, 
Murchison, Sedgwick, Owen, Greenough, Portlock, 
Smith, Egerton, Ramsey, Jukes, Phillips, and 
others, saw him for the last time. On the death of 
Professor Jameson, the Regius Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edinburgh, 
Edward Forbes was immediately recognised as the 
man, before all others in Great Britain, to succeed 
him. “The chair of Natural History,” says a 
writer in an Edinburgh paper, ‘‘ was with Forbes 
the highest object of ambition, and haa his life 
been spared, it would have been dedic ated to 
extending its already great reputation, so that no 
school probably in the civilized world would have 
equalled it in greatness. With this view he had 
formed gigantic and most able plans, which, 
through his great influence with the Government, 
would have been liberally supported, and we have 
no doubt ultimately carried out. But, arrived at 
the culminating point of his ambition, and at the 
commencement of his long-matured schemes of 
usefulness, he has, by a mysterious dispensation of 
Providence, been removed from us when we were 
beginning to appreciate his worth. A chronic 
disease, contracted when in the east, re-excited 
and rendered violent by a severe cold caught last 
autumn, and which burst out with uncontrollable 
fury about ten days ago, was the immediate cause 
of his premature death.” 

The published works of Professor Edward Forbes 
consist chiefly of scattered memoirs, and, in the 
‘ Bibliographia’ of Agassiz and Strickland, are 
eighty-nine in number. His largest works are 





the ‘ Natural History of British Mollusca,’ written 
in conjunction with Mr. Huxley, and his ‘Travels 
in Lycia,’ with Licut. Spratt. During the last 
three years, he wrote an occasional article in the 
‘Westiminster Review,’ and between seventy and 
eighty reviews and articles during the same period 
in the ‘ Literary Gazette.’ He was also a most 
valuable contributor to Johnston’s ‘Physical Atlas.’ 
The Geological and Paleontological Map of the 
British Isles was constructed by him; and a World 
Map of the highest interest, embodying all the pre- 
cious results of his own most original researches, 
entitled, ‘ Distribution of Marine Life, illustrated 
chiefly by Fishes, Molluscs, and Radiata, showing 
also the limits of the Homoiozoic Belts.’ 

Edward Forbes had a great intellect. He was 
an acute and subtle thinker, and the broad phi- 
losophical tone and comprehensive grasp of his 
many-sided mind enabled him to appreciate and to 
understand the labours of others in fields of inquiry 
far different from his own. A naturalist by incli- 
nation and by profession; a close observer in the 
museum and in the field ; possessed of a vast ac- 
quaintance with the details of those branches of 
science which he had made his especial study ; no 
less capable of the widest generalizations, as his 
/Egean researches more especially show,—in specu- 
lation a ‘Platonist, delighting in Henry More—in 
literature and in art, blessed with a solidity of judg- 
ment and a refinement of taste such as fall to the 
lot of few,—in social life a humorist of the order 
of Yorick : gifts like these are alone sufficient to 
raise a man to eminence, and to lead us to lament, 
asa great calamity, his sudden and early death, 
But it was not these qualities which distinguished 
him so highly beyond his fellows. ‘Lo say that he 
had them will not enable those who stood without 
the privileged circle of his friends to comprehend 
why, within that circle, the old mourn him as a 
son, and the young as a brother. It is not because 
he was so gifted that the veterans of science one 
and all affirm his loss to be irreparable ; and the 
aspirants know that they may succeed, but cannot 
replace him. Our affections cling to character and 
not to intellect; and rare as was the genius of 
Edward Forbes, his character was rarer still. The 
petty vanities and heart-burnings which are the 
besetting sins of men of science and of men of 
letters, had no hold upon his large and generous 
nature—he did not even understand them in 
others. A thorough spirit of charity—a complete 
toleration for everything but empiricism and petti- 
ness, seemed to hide from him all but the good 
and worthy points in his fellow men. If he ever 
wronged a man, it was by making him fancy him- 
self better than he was. Worked to death, his 
time and his knowledge were at the disposal of all 
comers; and though his published works have 
been comparatively few, his ideas have been 
as the grain of mustard seed in the parable 
—they have grown into trees and brought forth 
fruit an hundred fold; but he never seemed to 
think it worth while to claim his share. As an 
instance of his unselfish generosity of cha- 
racter we may notice that it was once proposed 
to confer upon him one of the highest scientific 
honours in this country; but it so happened, on 
this particular occasion, that it seemed expedient to 
bestow it otherwise. An intimate friend who had 
had some share in the proceeding, wrote to tell 
him exactly what he had done, and to ask whether 
he had or had not acted as became their relation. 
Thus he answered :— 

‘*1 heartily concur in the course you have taken, 
and had I been placed as you have been, would 
have done exactly the same. ...... Your way of 
proceeding was as true an act of friendship as any 
that could be performed. As to myself, I dream so 
little about medals, that the notion of being on the 
list never entered my brain, even when asleep. If 
it ever comes I shall be pleased and thankful; if 
it does not, it is not the sort of thing to break my 
equanimity. Indeed, I woyld always like to see 
it given not as a mere honour, but as a help toa 
good man, and this it is assuredly in —-—’s case. 
Government people are so ignorant, that they 
require to have merits drummed into their heads 
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by all possible means, and ——’s getting the 
medal may be of real service to him before long. 
I am in a snug, though not an idle, nest,—he has 
not got his resting place yet. And so, my dear 
, 1 trust that you know me too well to think 
that I am either grieved or envious, and you, 
and I are much of the same way of thinking.” 

It will be no matter of surprise that with so 
loveable and genial a character, Edward Forbes 
had a singular power of attracting to himself all 
those with whom he came in contact. 

At a meeting of the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, it was proposed ‘‘that the Council 
should express their deep sympathy with Professor 
Forbes’s bereaved widow and family, at the loss 
which they, in common with the community, had 
sustained, and should offer as a mark of respect to 
his memory, to attend his remains to the tomb.” 











PROVERBS. 


On the Wisdom, Piety, Morality, Prudence, and 
Historical Information conveyed in them. 
Axsovut thirty years ago a society at Haarlem 
offered a prize for the best recension (review) and 
digest of the most popular and characteristic na- 
tional Proverbs, as embodying the wisdom of the 

le; and as illustrative of ethnology, anthropo- 
cr (the science of races and individuals), philo- 
sophy, and politics, with the reciprocal or mutual 
influence of proverbs on the moral, social, and 
domestic, culture of a nation. We do not know 
that any such work has as yet appeared, but we aver 
that in these brief but pithy and quaint sayings 
are contained the opinions, customs, manners, and 
historical events of past generations, many of which 
are preserved in words and proverbs which have 
survived the complete oblivion of the incidents on 
which they are founded. The genius, spirit, or 
sense of proverbs, as well as of language in general, 
point to the East as the cradle of the human race, 
the spot from whence all mental culture was ori- 


nally derived. The banks of the Euphrates, 
gris, and the Nile, are the primary and secondary 
* gources of opinions, facts, and expressions. The 
identity _ imany sacred and profane maxims 
proves that they have had a common origin, though 
modified by the various circumstances of time, 
distance, climate, occupation, and hundreds of other 
modifying causes. Hence, again, the Bible may be 
expected to contain both the proverbs of widest 
extension—viz., such as are identical both in sense 
and expression, and those also which embody only 
the sense or have afforded only the germ of the 
ion. Proverbs or proverbial expressions 

may be loosely divided into two classes. The 
first may comprehend such as exist only in 
books, or are only quoted by the learned. These 
may have descended to our times, either as part of 
the wisdom and experience treasured up in the 
learned languages as they are termed, or they are 
found in the early literature of the different nations 
and languages of Europe. The second class may 
comprise such as are now current among the com- 
mon people. The second division of proverbs is a 
very fluctuating one. Many sayings commonly 
employed by our forefathers have now vanished 
from the discourse of their descendants, and many 
modern ones have been derived from the literature, 
incidents, and character of recent times. Words, 
phases, and proverbs have all alike felt the 
influence of the innovating effect of time. 
For example, our national dictionary (Dr. John- 
son's) was at the beginning of the present 
century, about fifty years after its compila- 
tion, augmented by Mr. Todd to the amount of 
many thousand words more than the last edition 
published in the lifetime of its author. About 
twenty years afterwards, Dr. Webster added above 


18,000 words neither in Johnson’s nor in Todd's | 


edition. Subsequent editions of ‘ Webster’s Dic- 


tionary’ are said to contain above 30,000 words | 
Another example shows | 


not in his first edition. 
the number of words that have become antiquated 
or gone into desuetude. Mr. Halliwell’s 
chaic Glossary’ contains 50,000 words which were 
once employed by English writers, but which are 


no longer to be found in our current literature, 
though, perhaps, still employed to a very limited 
extent by those who write in the provincial dialects 
of the English language, or who use them as their 
medium of conversation. .A very small portion is 
still used by the common people in different parts 
of the country. Proverbs, though to a less extent, 
have experienced the same vicissitudes as words 
have; they have passed, or are rapidly passing 
away. Like the crumbling remnants of Roman, 
British, and Saxon art which still exist, they indi- 
cate times, manners, opinions, and incidents long 
past, and completely forgotten by all but pro- 
fessed antiquaries; like the encampments, forts, 
castles, ecclesiastical edifices, cromlechs, barrows, 
&c., they are the memorials of past nations and 
bygone times, the remains of ancient usages, 
practices, and civilisation. The object of the fol- 
lowing pages will be to condense the instruction 
afforded by these ancient as well as modern adages, 
to give a systematic view of the morality, policy, 
wit, wisdom, science, legislation, &c. which they 
embody; to give permanence and utility to what 
is fleeting, fugitive, perishable, and in many 
respects unintelligible. Solomon says that pro- 
verbs are ‘words of the wise and their dark 
sayings ;' and that ‘a wise man will hear and un- 
derstand a proverb and the interpretation thereof.’ 
Under the head or class of historical proverbs, 
whether preserved only in books or still current in 
popular discourse, will be included such as are de- 
scriptive of historical events, ancient usages, opi- 
nions, national or provincial characteristics, noting 
the coincidences of thought and expression which 
are found in all proverbs, ancient and modern, 
whether found in the languages of neighbouring or 
distant nations. 

Proverbs are especially interesting to the com- 
parative philologist. The words and phraseology 
in which they are embodied are genuine popular 
terms and expressions ; they are, or have been, in- 
telligible to the common people. Scientific and 
foreign words never find a place in popular lan- 
guage till they are in common use and are well 
understood. Literature of this nature affords the 
means of comparing the mediums of conversation 
employed in very remote or distant periods with 
what is now in current use. They also supply the 
means of tracing the relations and affinities of kin- 
dred languages, of understanding and mastering the 
idioms of those which are more or less distinct, 
either in their vocabulary or in their construction. 

A mere collection of proverbs cannot be either 
an entertaining or even a readable book. A dic- 
tionary, necessary and useful though it be, is not 
capable of yielding amusement to the lovers of nar- 
ration, description, anecdote, or fiction. Again, 
any work or essay on the historical information, 
the prudence, piety, or wisdom taught by proverbs 
must, in order to be amusing as well as instructive, 
partake of a somewhat discursive or desultory cha- 
racter, and consequently cannot possess the same 
systematic or alphabetical arrangement as can be 
given to any mere collection of proverbs or words. 
The object of collectors both of proverbs as well as 
of words, is to make a complete collection; and 
they succeed in a degree proportionate to the 
sources at their command. Some collect hundreds, 
some thousands. But most or all collections of 
proverbs, or proverbial sayings, contain multitudes 
no longer in common use, or which are only to be 
found in books, or are restricted. to particular lo- 
calities ; they are, in a great measure, filled up with 
sentences or phrases which express some truth, sen- 
timent, or opinion, embody some truism or simile, 
but are often destitute of the wit, humour, brevity, 
or popularity which are essential to the character 
of a good proverb. There are, indeed, few writers 
on proverbs that agree in their definitions of the 





‘ Ar- | 


constituents of a proverb, but almost all of them 
assert that brevity is one of its essential character- 
istics. It generally contains some metaphor or 
other figure of speech, but plain common sense, 
| tersely, quaintly, or humorously expressed, is its 
distinctive mark, and that which procures its 
rer reception and currency as a maxim of un- 


eniable truth, 





Historical proverbs may be subdivided into such 
as commemorate facts, usages, or opinions. Pro- 
verbs are, in fact, not susceptible of rigid classifi- 
cation any more than they are of strict definition, 
A proverb which is founded upon, or implies an in- 
cident or fact, may be, at the same time, expressive 
of an opinion or of a custom; and as we may un- 
derstand a proverb and enjoy its pungency, 
although we cannot give a precise definition of its 
nature, so we may obtain a knowledge of the 
usages and manners of distant nations and remote 
times, though this instruction cannot be so rigidly 
circumscribed as the political divisions of ancient 
and modern nations. 

Our endeavour will be to demonstrate, in the 
first place, that the history of past times may be 
read in the proverbs of any nation possessed of any 
literature. The question is not affected by the 
currency or non-currency of the proverbs adduced 
to verify this position. The evidences may be 
totally forgotten by the people, they may be pre 
served only in the literature of the past, much of 
which is apparently doomed to perpetual oblivion; 
or they may still pass current among the people, 
and may have another and distinct application, 
which they have subsequently received. Many 
words, as ‘ villain, knave,’ &c., are in this predica- 
ment. They have lost their original sense, and are 
now employed only in theirrecent current and altered 
meanings. ‘Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur 
inillis.’ Times change, and men change with them. 
‘Tika land has its ain laugh, and ilka corn its ain 
caff.” There is as great a diversity in national 
characteristics as there is in the chaffy coverings of 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, &c. Also, ‘Every man 
buckles his belt his ain gate’ (way). Individual 
mental character is as various as individual phy- 
sical constitution or personal appearance. Idio- 
syncracy (personal identity) belongs both to soul 
and body. The various customs of different coun- 
tries are truly represented by the language, and 
especially by the proverbs, of different nations; 
and the innovations which time has wrought on 
the manners of mankind are also manifested by 
their speech, poetical allusions, and chiefly by the 
common and pithy sayings which have been cur- 
rent both among the refined and unrefined classes 
of the human family. 

The proverb common both to France and Italy, 
that ‘War makes thieves, and peace hangs them,’ 
was ‘unfortunately too often exemplified in the 
history of Great Britain during the middle ages, 
and even long after this island was united under 
one government, and constituted but one kingdom. 
The inhabitants of the border counties, as they 
are called—the men of Northumberland, Berwick- 
shire, Cumberland, Roxboroughshire, and the ad- 
joining counties, were, as many of them still are, 
graziers, their property consisted chiefly of herds 
of cattle, horses, and flocks of sheep. In times 
when war raged between the two nations of Eng- 
land and Scotland, the property of both was ne- 
cessarily less protected than in the times of peace, 
and often fell an easy prey to the border thieves, 
who robbed indiscriminately. The reputation of 
the men who dwelt in the debateable land was espe- 
cially infamous, and these, when caught in the act 
of cattle-lifting (robbing), were hanged without 
ceremony, without the sanction either of judge or 
jury. Hence originated the proverb, ‘Jeddart 
justice and Jeddart law,’ which implies that a man 
is hanged and then tried. When the war ended, 
this summary mode of punishment was superseded; 
force yielded to the law (toga arma cesserunt), and 
thieves were legally hanged. ‘ Necessity has no 
law’ is a principle applicable in exceptional cases. 
‘Lynch law,’ which is equivalent to ‘Jeddart jus- 
tice,’ is occasionally practised in America, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia, but it is only justifiable 
either where there is no legally constituted court, 
or where it is impossible to bring the offenders 
within its jurisdiction. The history of the borders 
exemplifies the proverb, ‘Give a dog a bad name 
and hang him.’ The inhabitants of a part of Cum- 
berland or Roxboroughshire were for ages thieves 
by repute if not by habit. Habit and repute, 4s 


applicable to thieves in Scottish law, signifies that 
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such are common thieves, and universally known 
to be so. 
That this reputation was inherited by some of 
the borderers for an age or more after the border 
wars had ceased, is to be inferred from an anecdote 
and saying related of James I. of England and VI. 
of Scotland. Soon after the accession of the Scot- 
tish monarch to the throne of England, a favourite 
cow, brought from the far north to supply the royal 
table with milk, disappeared, and after the lapse of 
some weeks tidings arrived from Scotland that the 
king’s cow had reached Dunfermline, the late resi- 
dence of the court as well as of the cow. Onsome 
of his majesty’s household expressing their surprise 
at the cow’s sagacity in finding her way back to 
her native country, the king dryly remarked, that 
the marvel was, how she could pass through the 
debateable land withéut being intercepted. Another 
saying of James’s is reported, which, like the 
former, shows that in his opinion honesty was not 
universally characteristic of his countrymen. Some 
ofthe courtiers, in order to extol the fertility of 
English meadows, reported to the king that there 
was a certain meadow in a certain place, wherein 
ifa horse was tethered in the evening the tether 
itself would be invisible the next morning; imply- 
ing that the grass in the space of one night grew 
faster than the steed could eat it, and covered the 
tether to boot. His majesty, in return, replied 
that he knew a meadow, and heknew that if any one 
turned a horse into it before night, either tethered 
or untethered, neither halter nor horse would 
be seen next morning ; both would be equally in- 
visible. The following proverb is related to the 
above sayings, and is also characteristic—viz., ‘ It’s 
abare muir (moor) that ye gang (go) thro’ and 
canna find a cowe.’ Or, ‘Its a bare moor that he 
gaes o’er and getsna a cow.’ The term cow or 
cowe is equivocal, meaning either cow an animal, 
or cowe a branch, or piece of broom, furze, heath, 
or of any kind of shrub usually found on such 
barren tracts. The covert meaning is, that the 
person to whom or of whom it is said belongs to 
that disreputable class, which our neighbours with 
more politeness than verity call gens d’industrie. 
Pity it is that their industry is misapplied. An ill 
name is both like, and not like, easily got money— 
‘soon got, soon gone.’ It is soon got, but not soon 
gone. ‘Testa diu odorem servabit quo semel im- 
buta est;’ or, as the Scots proverb expresses it, 
‘The tub aye sairs (tastes) o’ the herring.’ It is in 
another aspect like ‘ Siller (money) easier tint (lost) 
than won.’ Those who deal with déefamation, as 
the fool who scatters fire and calls it sport, are 
warned by the proverbs—viz., ‘The mother would 
not have looked for her daughter under the hay- 
stack if she had not been there hersel ;’ ‘Ill doers are 
aye ill dreaders ;’ ‘Set a thief to catch a thief ;’ 
‘They that deal in dirt soil their fingers ;’ that 
suspicion attaches itself to suspicious folk, and that 
one of the means of preserving a good name, which 
like precious ointment casts a pleasant smell, is to 
abstain from casting dirt on others, lest eventually 
it, or some of it, should stick to ourselves. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Two or three communications made to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris, in recent sittings, are 
worthy of notice. M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire gave 
an account of some portions of an egg of the Epy- 
ornis, the gigantic and very rare bird of Madagas- 
ear, which have recently been conveyed to France. 
These portions show, he stated, the egg to have 
been of such a size as to be capable of containing 
about 10 English quarts, This egg was consider- 
ably larger than that which now exists in the Mu- 
seum of the Jardin des Plantes, and which can only 
contain about 83 quarts. The learned naturalist 
also gave an account of his examination of some 
bones of the bird, which had been presented to 
him ; but some of them he was obliged to reject as 
doubtful, and the others were not sufficiently nu- 
merous to enable him to state precisely the con- 
formation of the bird: they, however, showed that 
it, differs considerably from that of the ostrich. M. 
de Saint Hilaire’s paper gave rise to some interest- 





ing speculations about the Epyornis, which is but 
little known ; and M. Valenciennes, in the course 
of them, expressed the opinion that it is a sea bird, 
that it ranks between the penguins and the apteno- 
dytes, and that it lays its eggs in clefts of rocks 
and in sand. He, however, stated that the large 
size of its egg affords no certain indication of its 
own size. M. Schlegel reported that he has ascer- 
tained, beyond all doubt, that the famous fossil 
saurian of the quarries of Maestricht, described as 
a wonderful curiosity by Cuvier, is nothing more 
than an impudent fraud! Some bold impostor, it 
seems, in order to make money, placed a quantity 
of bones in the quarries, in such a way as to give 
them the appearance of having been recently dug 
up, and then passed them off as specimens of ante- 
diluvian creation. Being successful in this, he 
went the length of arranging a number of bones so 
as to represent an entire skeleton, and had thus de- 
ceived the learned Cuvier. In extenuation of Cu- 
vier’s credulity, it was stated that the bones were 
so skilfully coloured as to make them look of im- 
mense antiquity, and he was not allowed to touch 
them lest they should crumble to pieces. But 
when M. Schlegel subjected them to rude handling 
he found that they were comparatively modern, 
and that they were placed one by the other without 
that profound knowledge of anatomy which was to 
have been expected from the man bold enough to 
execute such an audacious fraud. 

At the meeting of the Governors of Christ Church 
Hospital this week, the vote of thanks to the Head- 
Master for his sermon was carried by a vote of 
106 to 74. For Dr. Jacob’s sake we are pleased 
with this result, but for the sake of the school we 
almost wish it had been otherwise. Until public 
feeling is roused by some outrage, such as the 
threatened expulsion of the Master for doing his 
honest duty, we fear that all will go on again for a 
time in mischievous silence. The unusual step 
taken by Dr. Jacob, in stating publicly from the 
pulpit some of the defects and abuses of the Blue 
Coat School, was in hopelessness of appealing in 
any other form to the Court of Almoners or Manag- 
ing Governors. It is time that the light of public 
opinion should be let in upon the close recesses of 
Christ Church Hospital. Besides the educational 
defects of the school, there are abuses of modern 
growth which call for inquiry. For example— 
Wednesday is a half-holiday here as at other 
schools, but instead of the boys being allowed to 
remain in the play-ground if they choose, every 
one who is known to have any friends, however 
distant, in London, is compelled to go out for the 
day. The consequences of youths being thus 
literally turned out to the streets may readily be 
imagined. Is this done that the officials of the 
house may have that day in quiet for the enjoy- 
ment of themselves and their friends without being 
disturbed or observed? We mention this only as 
one out of many matters requiring attention, be- 
sides those of public importance referred to by 
Dr. Jacob in his sermon. But really any reform 
in the details of the school are of trifling moment, 
when we consider what might be effected with 
even the surplus funds of the institution. With 
an annual revenue of 50,0002. or 60,000/., the pre- 
sent results, whether educational or charitable, are 
miserably inadequate to the means at the disposal 
of the governors. As an encouraging example to 
any governor of public spirit and benevolent feel- 
ing, we would mention the case of a similar school, 
although on a smaller scale—George Heriot’s Hos- 
pital at Edinburgh. This school was founded and 
endowed in the time of James I., by Heriot, the 
king’s jeweller, well known to all readers of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘Fortunes of Nigel.’ Through im- 
provement of the property of the Hospital, its 
funds gradually came greatly to exceed what was 
required for the maintenance, clothing, and educa- 
tion of some hundreds of boys. A splendid new 
building, which is one of the chief ornaments of 
the city, and various internal improvements on a 
liberal scale, still left a surplus revenue a few years 
since of about 14,0007. The governors might have 
disposed of part of this surplus, or suffered it to 
disappear, as the funds of other public corporations 





and schools too often do. But through the exer- 
tions of some of the governors, and chiefly of the 
late Lord Provost, Mr. Maclaren, an Act of Par- 
liament was obtained authorizing the use of the 
funds for general educational purposes in Edin- 
burgh. The result is, that there are now public 
free schools in every district of the city and the 
suburbs, supported liberally with the surplus funds 
of the Hospital, while the central institution flou- 
rishes with renewed vigour. If similar use were 
made of the old endowments of some of the Eng- 
lish schools, hospitals, and colleges, there would 
be little need for Government grants, and the cause 
of popular education would be greatly advanced. 

We learn from Guatemala that a manuscript, 
by Francisco Ximenes, a celebrated Dominican, 
entitled, ‘ Historia dela Provincia de San Vicente 
de Chiappas y Goathmala,’ has just been dis- 
covered in a convent of that city, and that it con- 
tains most valuable materials for the ancient his- 
tory of Mexico and Central America. Father 
Ximenes was a great traveller, and was remarkably 
well versed in the Indian languages. His writings 
are highly esteemed, and the manuscript just 
found, and which was known to exist, has long been 
sought after by Mexican savans. 

The recent Paris obituary records the death of 
Baron Lemercher d’Haussez, Minister of Marine 
to Charles X., and of the Baron de Loeve-Wei- 
mars, Consul-General in one of the South- American 
states. The former was author of ‘La Grande 
Bretagne en 1833,’ ‘ Voyages d'un Exilé,’ ‘ Alpes 
et Danube,’ and ‘Etudes Morales et Politiques.’ 
The latter was favourably known as a contributor 
to the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ and as a trans- 
lator of Hoffman. 

From an official return recently published in 
Paris, it appears that the number of public libraries 
in France, excluding those of Paris, and those of 
certain semi-public institutions, is 338, and that 
they possess 3,689,369 volumes and 44,070 manu- 
scripts. It appears, moreover, that they are 
frequented on an average by 3649 readers daily 
(a very small number for so large a population as 
that of France), and that they cost annually, for 
employés and new purchases, not more than 
16,0007. Forty-one of these are, it is added, open 
to the public of an evening. 

The Queen of Spain has charged a Special Com- 
mission of eight members, presided over hy 
the minister Del Fomento, to take measures for 
preserving from deterioration and destruction the 
numerous historical and artistic monuments with 
which Spain abounds. This Commission is to have 
the superintendence of all local Committees, and 
is to make a yearly report on its operations. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that Lord 
Brougham is collecting and revising his various 
works, to be published in a series of quarterly 
volumes, by Messrs. R. Griffin and Co. of Glas- 
gow. The first volume will be issued early in the 
coming year. 

M. Lange, one of the most learned Hellenists 
of Prussia, died recently at an advanced age. 

At the Haymarket Theatre a new play, The 
Sentinel of the Alma, by Mr. Samuel Lover, was 
produced Jast Saturday evening. Mr. Hudson did 
what was possible to render the character of the 
Trish soldier with spirit and humour, but the whole 
piece was a failure, as the general verdict of the 
audience unequivocally pronounced. The chief 
attempts at wit were founded on abuse and ridi- 
cule of the Russians, and the nan:es of Menda- 
ciokoff, Braggadociokoff, and the like, caused some 
laughter at first ; but our enemies have proved them- 
selves less contemptible than home scribblers tried 
tomake out, and apart from this, the strugglein which 
the country is engaged is too serious a matter 
to admit of being made the subject of silly jokes. 
The production of such a piece at the Haymarket 
was an unhappy mistake in the management, 
while Mr. Lover has gained no accession to his 
literary or dramatic reputation. The damage done 
to the house will be more than compensated. how- 
ever, by the success of a light comedy, The Balance 
of Comfort, by Mr. Bayle Bernard, brought out on 
Thursday evening. The story and plot are simple 
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enough, turning on the separation of amarried couple 
by mutual consent, and their subsequent reunion. 
The chief characters are admirably sustained by 
Mr. Howe and Miss Reynolds, and the piece is 
very beautifully put upon the stage. In the course 
of the gradual approximation of the husband and 
wife, the introduction of the common-place ex- 
pedient of a duel, though it is only a sham one, is 
decidedly bad, and the required feelings might 
have been produced by the intimation of some 
other calamity or danger. At the Adelphi a 
clever farce has been added to the stock of light 
pieces, four or five of which are required to make 
an evening's entertainment, The Railway Belle. 
The fun of the piece consisis in the heart-troubles 
produced by a fascinating waitress, at a refreshment 
room of a railway terminus. The station-master, 
the porter, the spooney young traveller, and 
other characters, being very familiar in real life, 
produce much amusement as they are represented 
by the lively company at the Adelphi. 

The Lyceum is to be opened for the season on 
Monday, under the management of Mr. C. Ma- 
thews, as before. 

Our theatrical news from Paris is scanty. A 
new piece in one act, called Rosemonde, was brought 
out on Tuesday evening at the Thédtre Frangais, 
with Rachel in the principal character. At the 
Théatre de la Porte St. Martin, a grand melo- 
drama has been produced under the title Count de 
Lavernie. It is by Auguste Maquet, who is 
favourably known as the collaborateur of Alexandre 
Dumes in ‘ Monte-Christo,’ and other of his best 
works. It introduces us to Madame de Maintenon, 
Louis XIV., and his minister Louvois: and it 
turns on the attempts of the latter to ruin the 
former, though the wife by a secret marriage of 
his royal master. It makes Madame de Main- 
tenon, too, figure as the mother of an illegitimate 
child—an imputation on her virtue for which there 
is not sufficient historical warrant. The drama 
is defective in construction, as it gives no sufficient 
reason for the enmity between the minister and the 
lady, and it is somewhat devoid ' of interest. 
Nevertheless, it is written with more literary ex- 
cellence than melodramas usually are, ‘and it is 
capitally acted, especially by Madame Guyon. 

The repentant Cruvelli made her reappearance 
at the Grand Opera at Paris, on Monday night, in 
the Huguenots. She was received in solemn silence, 
but succeeded in obtaining the pardon of the pub- 
lic. The management of this theatre has under- 
gone a change. M. Roqueplan has been deprived 
of the directorship, which he held for several years 
without bettering his fortune; and he has been 
succeeded by M. Crosnier, formerly Director of 
the Opéra Comique, and at present a member of 
the Corps Legislatif. It is the intention of the 
government to do all that intelligent activity and 
large outlay can do, to make this theatre really 
worthy the pretension it somewhat arrogantly puts 
forward, of being the first musical theatre in 
Europe. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Civit ENGINEERS. — November 14th. — James 
Simpson, Esq., President, in the chair. The busi- 
ness of the evening was commenced, by the an- 
nouncement of the dates of the Ordinary Meetings 
of the Session ; of the appointment of December 
19th for the Annual General Meeting, for the 
election of the President, Council, and Officers ; 
and of the 29th May, 1855, for the President’s Con- 
versazione. The paper read was ‘On the means 
of avoiding Smoke from Boiler Furnaces,’ by Mr. 

oodeock. The author commenced by’ ex- 
plaining the nature of smoke as existing in fur- 
naces, the cause of its formation, its component 
gases, and the temperature at which they became 
inflammable, and then pointed out a method of 
preventing the evolution of opaque smoke by 
simple and apparently effective means. It was 
stated that ordinary pit coal, under the process of 
destructive distillation, gave off various volatile 
substances, some of which were gases, such as 
hydrogen, marsh gas, olefiant gas, carbonic oxide, 





&c. ; these and others existed in the furnace only 
in a gaseous state, becoming liquid or solid when 
in the external air, and of such coal tar was com- 
posed ; and amidst them the carbon, in minute 
subdivision, was held in suspension, giving to the 
smoke its sable hue. All these gases were combus- 
tible at given temperatures, provided a certain 
amount of oxygen was present. It was then 
shown, that the air containing this oxygen, if 
imparted to the gases after leaving the fuel on the 
bars, must be administered so as not to reduce the 
temperature of the gases below their ‘‘flame- 
points.’ The arguments on the chemical compo- 
sition of smoke were enforced by extracts from a 
letter by Mr. Mansfield, published in the ‘Me- 
chanic’s Magazine,’ in which the subject was fully 
investigated. The formation of smoke, or visible 
carbon held in suspension, was stated to depend 
entirely upon the insufficiency of the supply of 
oxygen in the furnace, as the heat of the furnace 
would cause the various gases to be given off more 
rapidly than their combustion could be supported, 
by the quantity of oxygen passing through the 
fire-bars in the same period of time; this evil 
being much aggravated by the heat of the air as 
usually supplied from the ordinary ash-pit, gene- 
rally raging from 200° to 300° Fahrenheit, and the 
air, at that heat, containing less oxygen by about 
one-third than at the usual atmospheric tempera- 
ture, and consequently that the combustion of the 
fuel to which it was applied must be one-third 
less perfect. The simplest means of preventing 
the formation of smoke were shown to be by pro- 
viding for an ample supply of oxygen in a con- 
densed state, in the form of cold air, to the fuel on 
the fire bars, and by administering such further 
supply of oxygen to the heated gases as might be 
necessary for their complete combustion whilst in 
contact with the boiler ; this latter supply being 
given at such a temperature as would insure the 
successive ignition of the gases as they were 
evolved. Thus by establishing nearly perfect 
primary combustion, the quantity of smoke evolved: 
was shown to be reduced to a minimum, of which 
no visible trace ever reached the summit of the 
chimney. The apparatus by which this desirable 
end was attained was described to consist of two 
parts, each being the addition of a very simple 
apparatus to the ordinary boiler-furnace. The first 
of these was a double set of thin iron bars, lying 
horizontally in the direction of their length, parallel 
to each other, immediately beneath the grate in the 
ash-pit. Each set of bars resembled a Venetian blind 
in its arrangement ; the bars being inclined at an 
angle of 45° to the horizon in the direction of their 
width. The bars of the two sets were thus inclined 
in opposite directions, and being so close together 
that a vertical straight line could not pass between 
any adjacent pair of them: yet far enough apart 
to allow all cinders to fall freely through, and the 
air to pass freely upwards to the fire. The bars 
were of the same length as the grate, so as to extend 
from front to back. It would be perceived, that 
the effect of this arrangement must be to screen 
the ash-pit completely from the heat radiated 
directly downwards from the grate, and so that 
scarcely any would pass through by reflection. In 
fact, not a ray of heat could reach the ash-pit from 
the furnace, without suffering four reflections from 
rough iron surfaces, which would leave a mere 
shadow of a ray for further progress. Thus a large 
quantity of heat which otherwise would be radiated 
out of the furnace into the ash-pit, thence reflected, 
and so lost, was saved for the boiler. The ash-pit, 
also, was only slightly heated by the cinders which 
fell through ; and this source of heat might be re- 
duced to any extent by frequently removing the 
rubbish from the pit. Another consequence was, 
that the air passing from below through the grate, 





not being heated in the ash-pit, entered the fire 
cold, and therefore not, as it did from ordinary 
ash-pits, in a rarefied condition. By its coolness, 
this air prevented, to some extent, the burning of 
the grate-bars ; and, by its unrarefied state, it pro- 
duced a more intense and rapid combustion of the 
fuel, after it had passed the bars. Another part of 
the contrivance was more especially the smoke- 


burning apparatus. It consisted of a set of tubes, 
open at both ends, passing through the furnace 
horizontally from front to back, and terminating 
within the wall of the front of the bridge ; with 
valves to regulate the access of air into the tubes, 
The fire-bridge differed importantly from that of an 
ordinary furnace. It was hollow; and was divided 
into two parts, the larger of which stood up from 
below ; the other, which was shallower, was in 
contact with the boiler. Between them all the 
products of combustion passed from the furnace, 
The two parts communicated with each other by 
channels at the sides, and thus formed together an 
annular chamber. The tubes before mentioned 
entered the front wall of this chamber, and thus 
established a communication between its interior 
and the outer air. The back wall, or plate, both 
of the upper and of the lowergart of this chamber 
or bridge, being perforated with numerous holes, 
opening from the interior of the bridge to the space 
beyond it, established a direct communication 
between the outer air and the throat of the flue. 
There was a second solid bridge beyond the first, 
descending from the upper side of the flue ; this, 
by interrupting the direct channel through that 
part of the passage, retarded the flow of the smoke 
and gases, and caused their perfect mixture with each 
other within the space between the bridges. The 
result of this arrangement was, that a current of 
highly heated hair, which passed through the 
tubes in the furnace, escaped at the bridge, through 
the perforations in the back wall, and mixing with 
the gases from the furnace, which held the smoke 
in suspension, converted the smoke into flame. 
It was contended, that by the adaptation of this 
apparatus to marine boilers, the high temperature 
of the stoke holes and boiler rooms would be 
obviated, and that the steam vessels would not 
be so evident from a distance as they now were, 
by the volumes of smoke they gave out; and by 
having a telescopic sliding funnel, and substituting, 
during the period of being in action a horizontal 
tube, with a small fan blower, any injury to 
the main funnel would be effectually prevented. It 
appeared that the results of this apparatus had been 
very satisfactory ; that at Messrs. Meux’s brewery, 
there was not the slightest appearance of opaque 
smoke from the chimney, and that the money 
saved, resulting not only from the more perfect 
combustion of the fuel, but from the use of an 
inferior quality of coal at a lower price, amounted 
to full twenty per cent. This success was so great 
as to warrant the introduction of the apparatus to 
the more general notice of the profession and the 
public, through the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


HortTicuttuRaL.—WNov. 7th.—E. Brande, Esq. 
in the chair. N. Malcolm, Esq. was elected a 
Fellow. Messrs. Veitch contributed blue vanda 
(cerulea), one of the most useful early winter 
flowering Orchids. A Sliver Knightian Medal 
was awarded. The same firm also sent two plants 
of Fuchsia Dominiana, a hybrid raised between 
F. serratifolia and spectabilis ; nothing could pos- 
sibly be handsomer at this season than this variety. 
A Certificate of Merit was awarded. A similar 
award was also made for Sonerila margaritacea, a 
new species. From the same firm also came cut 
specimens of a variety of Pernettya mucrenata, 
called speciosa. They were covered with multi- 
tudes of purplish violet-coloured berries, about the 
size of black currants. Mr. Ker had a Banksian 
Medal for plants of Pleione maculata and Wallicht, 
two charming little orchids.—Of chrysanthemums 
there were several exhibitions. The best was that 
from Mr. Simpson ; awarded a Silver Knightian 
Medal. The next in merit was furnished by Mr. 
Allnutt. A Banksian Medal was awarded. Of 
other kinds of plants, Messrs. Henderson contri- 
buted Polyspora axillaris, a plant with long shining 
deep green leaves and large white flowers filled in 
the centre with yellow stamens. A Silver Knight- 


ian Medal was awarded. Mr. Ingram exhibited, 
from the Royal Gardens, a stalk of Holcus saccha- 
ratus, a supposed substitute for sugar-cane, and 





also grown in India for its grain. 


Attention was 
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directed to fine specimens of the bamboo grown in 
Devonshire by Mr. Luscombe. Where the climate 
will produce specimens like these, as is the case in 
Mr. Smith Barry’s grounds near Cork, the bamboo 
becomes valuable, as giving a varied appearance to 
our landscape. Of fruit there was a considerable 
quantity from the Duke of Sutherland, from Ponty- 

1 Park, from the Earl of Abergavenny, from 
Winsdale House, Exeter, from Woburn, and from 
Sir Jasper Atkinson, Lord Charles Wellesley 
received a Certificate for black Hamburgh grapes. 
These were stated to have been cut from vines that 
had suffered from mildew, which had been kept 
down by perseverance in the use of remedial 
measures. Of pears, the Royal Gardens at Frog- 
more furnished some fine fruit. They received a 
Silver Knightian Medal. The next best collection 
came from the Right Hon. the Speaker. A Banks- 
ian Medal was awarded. A third set, to which a 
certificate was awarded, came from Mr. Fenn. 
The Earl of Gainsborough also had a collection. 
From Mr. Rivers came Louise Bonne (of Jersey), 
remarkable for fine flavour and high colour, quali- 
ties considered by Mr. Rivers to have been given 
them by quince stocks. Mr. Sneyd received a 
Certificate for a dish of Coe’s golden drop plum, 
still in excellent preservation. Mr. Ingram showed 
well-coloured Prince of Wales strawberries, from 
plants which had been forced in spring, and which 
are now bearing a good second crop. From Mr. 
Hollist, of Lodsworth, came Potatoes, which 
seemed to be free from disease. They were sent 
to show what sorts are chiefly cultivated in Sussex, 
and with what success. The following is Mr. 
Hollist’s list :—‘‘ Jersey Blue—Wellknown. Pink 
Kidney—I have more than doubled the size of this 
tuber within the last few years; it is a valuable 
variety. London Kidney—Very good ; originally 
sent to me by the Horticultural Society. Foz’s 
Seedling—Very good. Early Champion—A fine 
potato in a dry soil. Cwps—Second year of culti- 
vation ; a promising variety. Julys—One of the 
best stock potatoes grown, and a most abundant 
bearer. Never-blight—This variety has withstood 
the blight better than any grown in this neighbour: 
hood; it is an universal favourite, particularly 
with the poor. Farmer's Glory—A highly prized 
variety. York Regent—Well known. Winchester 
Pink—An abundant bearer; better suited to the 
farm-yard than the table. Forty-fold—An ex- 
cellent and prolific variety. Downton Yam—From 
tubers sent me by the Horticultural Society, 
twenty yearsago. Canada Pine—A useful variety, 
little affected by the blight ; I introduced it into 
this neighbourhood nearly thirty years ago. Guild- 
ford Yellow—A good variety, but apparently fond 
of chalk soils. Ash-Leaf Kidney—Well known, 
but seldom grown pure; excellent when it does 
not sport. Goldfinder—Brought from South 
America, and worth the voyage. arly Manly— 
Very good. An early seedling of great promise ; 
farina very pure; a good keeping variety. A 
seedling from Belgium ; also of good promise.” — 
As a preventive of disease, Mr. Hollist stated that 
he had found wood ashes, charcoal, or any dry 
material of that sort, more effectual than any other. 
—Of miscellaneous articles Col. Baker sent a 
model straw-sash, which he uses as protection in 
winter. It consisted of a skeleton wooden frame, 
thatched over with straw, tied down on the bars 
of the frame by tarred twine. 


Entomo.ocicaL.—WNov. 6th.—Edward Newman, 
Esq., F.L.S., in the chair. A great number of 
donations of books and specimens from various 
persons and societies, British and foreign, was an- 
nounced. Professor Edward Solly, F.R.S., was 
elected a Member. Mr. Stevens exhibited a new 
British beetle, Otiorhynchus septentrionis, Herbst, 
taken by Mr. Foxcroft in Perthshire. He also exhi- 
bited some fine insects sent by Mr. Plant from 
Port Natal, including the rare Goliathus Derbyanus 
and Teflus delagorguet. Mr. Salt sent for exhibi- 
tion a fly, Phora urbana, given to him by a medi- 
cal friend, who stated that it appeared to have 
been blown through the nostril of a gentleman who 


had long suffered great pain in the face. Mr. 
Stainton exhibited a specimen of the very rare 
Elachista triseriatella, taken by Mr. Hogan near 
Dublin, and a new Simaéthis, bred from Parietaria 
officinalis, and which he proposed to call S. Parie- 
tarie. An animated discussion took place on the 
subject of the curious ‘jumping’ seeds, introduced 
at the last meeting, in the course of which Mr. 
Westwood said he had satisfied himself that they 
were tenanted by Lepidopterous larve, some of 
which were infested with thin parasitic Ichneu- 
mons, and Sir William Hooker had informed him 
that all the affected seeds made similar leaps. Mr. 
Rich exhibited some sprays of oak covered with 
large galls, and said the oaks in Somersetshire gene- 
rally, and part of Gloucestershire, were covered with 
them to the extinction of the acorns, and the conse- 
quent regret of the farmers who used them to feed 
their pigs, though in reality the galls were more 
valuable, being nearly as good as the imported 
galls of commerce. Until this year these galls 
had not been noticed. Mr. Curtis said that he 
had paid great attention to all the British galls, 
and the flies by which they were produced, and 
during the whole time of his researches, though 
assisted by specimens collected by friends in all 
parts of the country, he had never seen this kind, 
and he was inclined to think it of recent introduc- 
tion into England. It was the Cynips quercus- 
petioli of Linneus, that he had reared from some 
of the galls, a species of which he did not previously 
know a British specimen. Mr. Stainton said he 
had seen these galls on the oaks in Devonshire for 
four or five years past, but not in such profusion 
as now stated. Mr. Baly read the concluding por- 
tion of his memoir ‘On the Chrysomelide of Aus- 
tralia.’ A new part of the ‘Transactions’ was 
laid on the table. 


ANTIQUARIES. —Nov. 16th.—John P. Collier, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair. The Society resumed 
their meetings for the session. Numerous presents 
of books received during the vacation were an- 
nounced. ‘The certificates of several candidates 
for election were read. The Rev. Thomas Hugo 
exhibited a fine stone axe-head, recently found in 
the bed of the Thames at Battersea. Mr. J. C. 
Robinson exhibited a very fine and remarkable 
bronze circular mirror, the back quaintly engraved. 
This unique object was obtained lately at Paris. 
It is probably of the late Celtic or Gallo-Roman 
period. A dagger-sheath of bronze was exhibited 
by Mr. Franks. It is said to have been obtained 
from the bed of the Thames. This object appears 
to have been lined with leather, portions of which 
are still visible. A similar sheath was found some 
years since with a bronze shield, in the bed of the 
river Isis, and is engraved in the twenty-seventh 
volume of the ‘ Archeologia. These objects ap- 
pear to belong to the later Celtic period, since from 
the discovery of similar sheaths in Ireland they 
cannot be of Roman origin. Mr. Cole presented 
to the Society’s collections a copy of the proclama- 
tion of Queen Anne, directing a public thanksgiv- 
ing for the victory of Blenheim. Mr. Edward 
Foss then read a communication ‘On the Title 
and Office of Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer.’ 
This title Mr. Foss shows was evidently adopted 
in imitation of the ancient Cursitors in Chancery, 
who, holding the second place under the chief 
clerks or masters of that court, were called in Latin 
Clericit decursu, and prepared all original writs 
and other writs of cowrse. So also the Barons-Cur- 
sitor held a secondary rank, and were solely em- 
ployed, like their prototypes, in doing the formal 
business, the settled rule of the Exchequer. 


Syno-Ecyprran.—Nov. 14th.—Dr. J. Lee in 
the chair. 1. Mr. W. F. Ainsworth exhibited 
a sketch plan of the fortress called Akishah by the 
Turks, and Akaldzik by the Russians, situated on 
the frontiers of Georgia and Armenia. 2. Mr. 
Sharpe gave a description of four Egyptian slabs 
now in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, which he 





judged from the style of workmanship ought to be 


placed in a row, so as to form one subject. On 

one is the head of Alexander the Great, with a 
Roman nose, and in every respect a European 

countenance. Before it are two ovals containing 

the name Alechant Amun, with the usual royal 

titles. On the second slab is the head of a 

worshipper presenting his offerings to the deified 

king. On the third is the ram’s head belonging 

to the god Horef-ra, or Amun-ra-knef, the god of 
the oasis to which Alexander went on a pilgrimage. 

Between his horns is a large sun. This figure of 
a god should be placed behind the figure of Alex- 

ander. On the fourth slabis the head of a goddess 

of truth, known by her emblem of an ostrich 
feather. She introduces mortals into the presence 
of the gods, and her figure should be placed 

behind that of the worshippers. After this group 
of four figures had been completed by the Egyptian 
artist, some Greek sculptor undertook to add an 
explanation of it, which is cut in rude letters, and 
in lines not straight, and with the omission of some 
of the vowels. Under the hieroglyphical name of 
Alexander the Great he has written Alexander the 
son of Amun. Over the head of the worshipper 
he has written Alexander is able to appease 
Olympic Jove. And in front of the worshipper he 
has written The divine Hephestion. That the 
worshipper should have been originally meant for 
Hephastion, who had himself been made a god, 

seems improbable, but the Greek writing is most 
valuable as explaining the rank given to a deified 
king. Alexander was thought to be a mediator 
between the mortal in the act of prayer and the 
god Amun-ra-knef. Moreover, this is the only 
Egyptian monument which has been found 
bearing the name of Alexander the Great. 3. 
Dr. Lee read some remarks upon certain figures 
in glass, of various colours, presented to the Hart- 
well Museum by Mr. Coster of Alexandria. This 
paper was illustrated by drawings by Mr. Bonomi. 
No. 1 represented a mummy with a lion’s or a 
cat’s head, whilst the tail was that of a fish or of a 
serpent, coiled up in that particular mode which 
the ureus or sacred serpent takes in the inscriptions. 
The cat’s head is peculiar to Lower Egypt, more 
particularly the region of Bubastis, where the cat- 
headed goddess Pasht was more particularly wor- 
shipped. No, 2 represented the figure of a cow 
reposing, and consisted of a mixture of blue and 
white glass. Between the horns were the feathers 
and solar disc. These were of a green glass, as 
were also the two fore feet. A layer of white glass 
was ingeniously placed at the hinder part of the 
figure, in order, probably, to give effect to the 
colour of the head. This may have been some 
votive offering to Isis or Athor—as both of these 
divinities seem to have been represented by a cow— 
bearing on its head the solar disc, and the feathers 
of Truth or Justice. No. 3. The figure of a bull 
with the feet tied, and prepared for sacrifice. This 
figure was in transparent blue glass. No. 4. The 
Agatho demon in blue glass, with some streaks of 
white across it. The figure represented the scara- 
beus orsacred beetle, with the head of thehawk, and 
a pair of expanded wings. This was like No. 1, 
one of those curious combinations of the emblem 

and animal representations of the divinities of 
Egypt, which appear to have come into fashion 
in later times. In this case a combination of 
Horus, or perhaps of Haroerus (to whom the hawk 
was sacred), with Tore, to whom, according to 
Wilkinson, the scarabeus was sacred. No. 5. The 
figure of a dog couchant, on the top of a building, 
in blue glass, with some stripes of white on the neck 
and feet. The-figure of a dog or jackallis the 
emblem under which the Egyptian god Anubis 
was signified. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Royal Academy, 8 p.m.— (Professor Partridge on 
Anatomy.) 

— Geographical, 8 p.m.— (1. Mr. Anderson, Late 

Explorations in South Africa, with route from 

Valfish Bay to the Lake, and Ascent of the 

Teoge River; 2. Despatches from the Foreign 

Office, enclosing accounts of the Niger Chadda 

Expedition, from Commander Miller, R.N., 





Dr, Baikie, and Mr, Magregor Laird, F,RiG.8:; 
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3. itches from Acting Consul Gabriel to 
Lord also from Commodore Adams 
and Commander Philips, to the ot. an- 
nouncing the arrival at Loando of Dr. Living- 
ston, with remarks on the same by Lieut. 
Bedingfield, R.N.) 
Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Description of the 
Coffer-Dams used in Laying the Water Pipes 
from Twickenham to Richmond, by Mr. G. J. 
Munday.) 
—  Meteorologi 7 p.m.—(On the Relation found 
- exist mae’ the —— ~ = tl 
0} operas baba ages © the fall of Rain, 
b te . Doggett, Esq.) 


$q. 

iety of Arts,8 p.m.—(Mr, P. L. Simmonds, 
on various unused and unappreciated Articles 
of Raw Produce from different parts of the 
World.) 

— Geological, 8} p.m.—(1. Capt. Brickenden, F.G.S., 
on a new Pterichthys from the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Morayshire; 2. Mr. C. coy on the 

= Gold-field of Coromandel in New and. For- 
warded by Sir G. Grey; 3. Major Chatteris, 
F.G.S., on the Geology of the vicinity of Nice.) 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

—  Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Priday.—Archrological Institute, 4p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2p.m. 
—. Medical, 8 p.m. 


Wednesday. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Remagen, 21st November. 

I ENDEAVOURED in my last letter to give a short 
description of the Apollinaris church, and of some 
of the frescoes in it. I have now to speak of the 
paintings of Ernst Deger, which form the principal 
ornament of this beautiful building. Deger has 
selected, as his contribution to the church, the 
principal scenes from the life of our Saviour, and 
in proportion as his subject is greater than those 
chosen by his fellow -labourers, so does his treat- 
ment of it far exceed theirs. In the cupola of the 
church he has painted upon a gold ground a figure 
of Christ seated on a rainbow, which is full of 
beauty and majesty; the face is full of dignity, 
the eyes have a deep, earnest, somewhat melan- 
choly and holy expression, which reminds one of 
the most successful works of the old masters. In 
my opinion, no artist of ancient or modern times 
has ever given any representation of the face of 
Christ which can in the remotest degree approach 
our conception of the mingled strength and sweet- 
ness of that divine face,—of that countenance 
which could equally entice little children to come 
unto him, which could chase away all their fears 
and doubts, and which could equally call the 
heavy wayfarer or the hardened sinner to cast 
their sorrows and their burthens upon him. In 
general there is a lack of intellect in the painted 
heads of Christ; there is much sweetness, much 
softness, much beauty; but with all these there 
should be a strength, an intelligence, a self-confi- 
dence, which I think is rarely to be found. I do 
not say that this masterpiece of Deger’s possesses 
these attributes, but I think, compared with the 
pictures of the best masters, and with the generally 
coneeived notions of what the representations of 
Christ should be, it will stand criticism. On 
either side of this figure are pictures of the Virgin 
Mary and John the Baptist, both works of high 
art. Besides this group there is a large fresco 

ing the Crucifixion, which I know is con- 
sidered one of the most extraordinary and beautiful 
works of the Diisseldorf school of art. I cannot, 
however, agree with the general criticism. The 
picture strikes me as too full of figures, greatly 
exaggerated in the attitudes of the figures, too much 
motion, no repose, no simplicity, and also too 
bright and glaring in the colouring. Some of the 
groups display great beauty, and I am sure if half 
the figures had been left out, the picture would 
have much gained in beauty. It is surrounded 
with tastefully painted arabesques and portraits of 
the prophets holding rolls with inscriptions, and 
underneath four smaller works representing scenes 
from the Passion of Christ,—viz., Christ on the 
Mount of Olives, the Crowning with Thorns, the 
Flagellation, and the Bearing the Cross. The first 
of these is very beautiful, and the expression of 
agony and yet resignation in the face wonderful. 
The second is very painful, as all such subjects are, 
and. one.to which no painter has ever succeeded in 
doing justice. Another fresco represents the birth 





of Christ; here, too, there are exquisitely beau- 
tiful groups, and evidences of deep thought, great 
study, and high religious feeling in the artist, but 
there is a want of unanimity and harmony in the 
whole picture, great exaggeration in some of the 
groups, and a want of tone in the colour. The 
Ascension of our Lord, another of the large frescoes, 
is very fine, and with less of the above mentioned 
faults than the others. To almost all the pictures 
there are texts of scripture in Latin attached. The 
small pictures and arabesques by Ittenbach are very 
beautifully executed, and show much study, know- 
ledge of art, and refinement of feeling. The 
mosaic floor, which was designed and prepared in 
England, is very elegant. On each side of the 
altar are small rooms, one fitted up as a sacristy, 
the other appropriated to the use of Count Fiir- 
stenberg Stammheim; they are arched, and the 
roof supported by a single column, which rises 
from the centre of the floor. The coats of arms 
of the families of the founders, with names of the 
builders, painters, decorators, &c., are carved 
about the building, and are less offensive than such 
memorials generally are. In the vaults under- 
neath is to be placed an apparatus for heating the 
church with hot air, an unheard of luxury, I 
believe, in Germany. I must say that notwith- 
standing the great distance I had come, I was 
more than satisfied with my trip to Remagen, and 
would strongly recommend all travellers on the 
Rhine who care for modern art to stop for a few 
hours at Remagen, and judge for themselves of the 
wonders of the Apollinaris Berg. Deger is, I 
believe, at present a professor in the academy at 
Munich, but he has been during the greater part 
of the summer employed in painting in fresco 
the walls of the small chapel attached to the 
castle of Stolzenfells, opposite the valley of the 
Lahn. I was not, however, enabled to gain admit- 
tance, and can therefore give no account of his 
work, There is a very pretty picture painted by 
him, in the possession of Julius Hiibner, of Dresden. 
It is merely a full-length figure of the Virgin 
walking in a field accompanied by the infant Christ, 
but it is characterised by much sweetness of expres- 
sion and refinement of feeling. Deger takes almost 
all the subjects of his paintings from the scriptures, 
and succeeds best where he has to express divine 
love or maternal tenderness. His pictures of the 
Virgin are almost always good ; indeed he may be 
said to be one of the best illustrators of Catholic 
art of the present day. 











VARIETIES. 


Russian Journals.—In Russia there are in 
course of publication ninety-five newspapers, and 
sixty-six magazines and periodicals, devoted to the 
proceedings of learned societies. Of these, seventy- 
six newspapers and forty-eight magazines are in 
the Russian language ; fifteen newspapers and ten 

ines in German ; two newspapers and six 
magazines in French ; three newspapers in English; 
one newspaper in Polish, and one in Latin; two 
newspapers in Georgian, and two in Lettish; 
also three newspapers in Russian and German, and 
two in Russian and Polish. In St. Petersburg, 
twenty-six newspapers and forty-two magazines are 
published in the languages above mentioned. Of 
the direct news-papers in the Russian language 
published in St. Petersburg, one resembles the 
French ‘ Moniteur,’ and publishes a collection of 
the laws and orders of the government twice a 
week. Another publishes the decrees and deci- 
sions of the imperial senate. A third deals in light 
literature, with a sparing admixture of politics. 
The ‘ Russian Invalide’ is a daily military news- 
paper. There is a government paper which ap- 
pears once a week, and another which is published 
daily. 

Wr. Barnum.—‘The Autobiography of P. T. 
Barnum, Esq,’ announced for publication by J. 8S. 
Redfield, is now in the market. The ‘New York 
Tribune’ says that previous to this disagreement 
between the author and his publisher, 66,000 
copies of the work had been ordered by the Trade. 
—Norton’s Literary Gazette. 





TRAVELS ON THE 
AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esq. 


WITH REMARKS ON THE 
Vocubularies of Amazonian Languages. 
Br R. G. LATHAM, M.D, F.RS. 


In One thick Vol. 8vo, cloth, with Plates and 
Maps, price 18s. 


Opinions of the Press. 


“ Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant- 
ing work. In the novelty of its scenery and manners, in the 
truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet carnestness by which obstacles 
were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, 
and in the patience with which sickness, suffering, and pri- 
vation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro’ remind us of the simplicity of the old voyagers,”— 
Spectator, 

“ Observant of everything around him, and gifted with all 
the qualifications essential to the discharge of his task, the 
author has presented us with a substantial and highly inte. 
resting account of the Negro tribes of the Amazon, their 
habits, institutions, and manners, all of which he does not 
fail to illustrate by a profusion of anecdotes.”—Morning 
Advertiser. 

“It contains a graphic and interesting account of the 
native tribes, and some observations of the greatest practical 
value on the climate, geology, and natural history of the 
Amazon Valley. It is written with point, spirit, and power, 
and combines the attractions ofliterary style with the benefits 
of solid information. We have rend it with the greatest 
— and can with perfect sincerity recommend it to the 

favour of the public.’—Morning Post. 

“Five years spent by a man of taste, activity, and scien- 
tific zeal, in wandering from Para to the source of the 
Maranon, up the Solimoes, the Rio Negro, the Uaupes, and 
the Tocantins, visiting towns and villages, penetrating the 
dense virgin forests, studying the modes of life of the various 
Indian inhabitants, collecting specimens of the wonderful 
creatures, insects, birds, beasts, and reptiles, examining the 
geological structure and vegetable productions, could not fail 
to bring forth a rich harvest of intelligence.”—Globe, 

“The travels of a good naturalist in such regions as that 
of the Amazon, could scarcely be related without forming a 
most interesting work. That is pre-eminently the case in 
the instance before us, in which the author has so happily 
blended the account of his journey with scientific observa- 
tions, as to produce a narrative no reader will peruse with- 
out pleasure.”—Annals of Natural History. 

*“Mr. Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and 
entertaining work, containing very much that will interest 
the professed student of science, but all conveyed in a manner 
that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”— Atlas. 

“The public has been overdone with travels, but not with 
travels of this class, Mr, Wallaee is a naturalist, and, after 
four years spent in collecting specimens and information on 
the banks of the Amazon, he has a fair right to repeat his 
experience of a country in which he has invested so much 
time and labour.”—Press, 





Lovet REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
A SUPPLEMENT, Gratis, 


WITH 


THE WEEKLY DISPATCH, 


EVERY WEEK UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


The unexampled interest which attaches to every incident con- 
nected with the operations of the Allied Armies in the East has de- 
termined the Proprietors of the Weekly Dispatch to devote a 
greater space to the intelligence from the seat of war than the or- 
dinary limits of this, the largest newspaper published, could pos- 
sibly afford, and, with the view of giving the amplest details, they 
have resolved upon the issue of a 

SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTS, GRATIS, 
which will include every particular of interest connected with the 
Siege and decision of the contest at Sebastopol, and will be con- 
tinued whenever demanded by the progress of the Campaign. 

By the publication of these Supplemrntsthe portion of the paper 
usually devoted to incidents of domestic and political importance 
will be reserved intact, and the engrossing subject of the War will 
receive the fullest and most varied illustration. 


A SUPPLEMENT WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
SUNDAY NEXT (GRATIS), 
AND ON EVERY SUCCEEDING WEEK UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE. 


Orders may be given to all Newsvendors in town and country; 
and to the Publisher, at the Dispatch Office, 139, Fleet Street. 


Pscount TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty pen Cent. 
Discount on orders- from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not Jess than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow TuH1ntx-THREE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Poufids net, at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanty and Owen, Edu- 








cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 
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CITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR 
General, Accumulatibe, and Delf-WBrotecting Assurances. 


Heap OFfFIcEs,— 


2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Seeretary.— EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, 


ESQ, 


Actuarp.— G. J. FARRANCE, ESQ, F.S.A, 





This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, 


advantages of the Mutual System. 
PRE 

graduat 
CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement. 


and not injuriously large, offers all the 


MIUMS.—Rates calculated expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 
uated. 
POLICIES granted on any life contingency and indisputable. 


BONUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. 
STAMPS.—No charge for Stamps except in cases of Loans. 
INCOME-TAX.—Payments for Life Assurance are free from this tax and the new Succession Duty. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS- 
EASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 
a SONATE FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIR. 
Professor at the University of re Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c., &c. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interested 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil, It was ‘atting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigatiows into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

“T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

“TI can, however, have no hesitation about the propriety of 
responding to your application, The oil which B re gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether id ith to 
res eolour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and tr am satisfied that 








RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROUGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. > Deputy- Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 

ADVANTAGES or ASSURING witn tu1s COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 

Assurance Fund of nearly 400,000’., invested on Mortgage and in 
the Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,0001. a year. 





Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. 





Age.| One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits. | Without Profits 








2 | £017 8 £019 9 £11510 | £11110 
30 113 27 2665 | 207 
40 150 6 9 307 21419 
50 114 1 119 10 468 4 Ol 
@: 324 317 0 612 9 |! 6 010 





MUTUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four-fifths, or 89 
per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 
in 


cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary incr: ase 
varying according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the ‘‘ whole term” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or British 
North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





HE ENGLISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 67, Fleet 


Street, London. 
CAPITAL £200,000. 

Moderate rates of premium, and 80 per cent. of the profits 
allotted the policy holders on the profit scale. 

Claims promptly paid. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
office, 67, Fleet Street, London. 

THOMAS ROBIN SON, Resident Director. 


JNDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, 
72, Lombard Street, and 24, Connaught Terrace. 
TRUSTEES. 


Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M P. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
Ww illiam Wilberforce, Esq. 
A reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the premiums of 
all policies of five years’ standing. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


ELESCOPES.—Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent, for valuable and extraordinary improvements in the 
most powerinl and brilliant Telescopes to know the distances of 
objects viewed through them, at Messrs. S. and B. SOLOMONS, 
Opticians, 39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, observe, opposite the 
York Hotel. These Telescopes possess such extraordinary powers, 
that some three and a half inches with an extra eye-picce, will 
show distinctly Jupiter’s moons, Saturn’s ring, and the double 
Stars; with the same Telescope can be seen a peraon’s countenance 
three and a half miles distant, and an object from 16 to 20 miles. 
Royal Exhibition, 1851.—A valuable newly-invented very 
mall powerful waistcoat-pocket glass, the size of a walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from 4 to 5 miles, which is 
to be invaluable to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and 
GAMEKEEPERS. Opera and Race-Course Glasses with wonder- 
Powers ; an object car. be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles 
distant. Invaluable newly-invented Preserving Spectacles. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT. 


N ATIONAL ASSURANCE& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D. 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Juty at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS a Certain Remedy for 
DEBILITATED CONSTITUTIONS, LOSS of APPETITE, 
and LOWNESS of | och sa —Mr. Richard White, of No. 5, Al- 
bion Square, M Road, Bradford, was afflicted for several 
months with a bodily weakness, loss of appetite, and lowness of 
spirits, and fora long time a patientat the Dispensary, but derived 
no benefit whatever, ana was told by the medical attendant that 
he was in a deep decline, medicine hr pa = no further use to hit. 
About this time he was r i y’s Pills, and 
this invaluable medicine speedily etcted a perfect cure, and he 
has ever sinve enjoyed the best of health, now nearly ten years.— 
Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
244, Strand, London. 


HE PURE WARM AIR CHARCOAL 
RESPIRATOR, invented by Dr. STENHOUSE, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, for preventing and alleviating DISEASES 
of the THROAT and LUNGS, and also as a safeguard against 
Fevers and other infections, which no other will do; is in appear- 
ance like the ordinary Respirator, but half its weight. When the 
breath is fetid, which is the case under many forms of dyspepsia, 
&c., the disagreeable effluvia are absorbed by the and 











uw no finer oil can be proe 
ote With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


(Signed) “J ONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1651. 
“To Dr. de Jongh.” 


Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by Bottles Labelled with Dr. de 

Jongh’s root and Signature, 
AR, HARFORD, ona CO.,77. Strand, London, 
Sole paiane and Agents for the’ United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained fro Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and country, a. the following 
rices :— 
ae Measure.—Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*.” Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to amy part. 
of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 


\ INTER HOSIERY—WARM, SOFT, 
ELASTIC, DURABLE, and eee 

in great variety expressly for Family Use and for Invalids, by 

POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


PRAMPTON'S PILL of HEALTH effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price 1s. 1$d. per box. 


BLAles GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful sge, 
nothing has confetred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
gone | of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Obdserve that ‘‘ Tuomas Provr, 
229,Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 

















pure air alone is in-pired. There are three kinds—one Oral, eee 
6s., by post 6d. extra; and two Ori-nasal, one for infected ‘atmo- 
spheres, the other for chemical and manufacturing establishments. 
—W. ROOFP, Manufacturer, 8, Willow Walk, Kentish Town. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Cer- 

tain Remedy for Disorders of the Pulmonary Organs. In 

Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phlegm, in Incipient 

Consumption (of which Cough is the most positive indication), they 

are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma and in Winter Cough they 
have never been known to fail. 

Keating’s Cough Lozenges are free from every deleterious ingre- 
dient ; they may, therefore, be taken at all times, by the most de- 
licate female and by the youngest child. 

Sold in Boxes, Is. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4*. 6d. and Is. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, &c.. No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London, and by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders in the 

yorld. 





Imporrant TO CLERGYMEN, Pustic Speaxers, &c. 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov. 1849. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to 
those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded 
me relief on several occasions, when scarcely able to sing from the 
effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergy- 
men, Barristers, and Public Orators.—I am, Sir, yours faithfuliy, 
To Mr. Keating. THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 





EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafners, 9, Suffolk Piace, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of bearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment’s inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease the lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeors in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been eured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 
1845; Licentiate of the Apothecaries Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just Published, 

SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients ; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 

UPTURES | -EFFECTU ALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—AIl sufferers from this alatmi 

complaint are earnestly invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, 

asheg them relief in every case. is remedy has been 








LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 

TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 

at H. HETLEY’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash. ~250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 








OCOA, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 
substance and a bland oil, isa most valuable article of diet. 

To adapt 1t, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cucoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 


Is. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
&2, Old Broad Street, City. 
In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 
Commission in the “‘ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 





successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of the world, with full instructions for use, 
on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, cash,or post-office order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to Dr. Herbert Leslie, 37a, 
Manchester-street, Gray’s Inn Road, London.—At home daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 3 o’clock. A Pamphlet .f Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend's: American Sarsaparilia: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eraptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
cars, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe'ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strencth and vigour to the debilitated and week, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine,and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sele Proprietors, 





Half-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths Ils. 
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Instructive Illustrated Gift Books. 








March Winds and April Showers; being Notes and Notions on a few 


Created Things. By the Author of ‘‘ Episodes of Insect Life.” With numerous Wood-Engravings. 5s. [A new and elegant Gift-book. 


Popular British Conchology ; the Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British 


Isles, By G. B. SoWERBY, F.L.S. With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. [Published this day. 


A Popular History of British Mosses, their Structure, Fructification, &e, 


By R. M. Stark, Esq. With 20 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. [Published this day. 


First Steps to Keonomic Botany ; for the Use of Schools) By Tuomas C, 


ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 2s. 6d. 


A Series of Hight School Plant Diagrams. By W. Fircu. Illustrative of 


‘* First Steps to Economic Botany.” 3s. 6d. coloured, 2s. plain, per Diagram. 


Talpa ; ; or, Chronicles of a Clay Farm. An Agricultural Fragment. By 


. W. H. With Frontispiece by George Cruikshank. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Popular Physical Geology. By J. Beere Juxes, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 


Twenty Double-tinted Geological Landscapes. 10s. 6d. 


Popular History of British Ferns, comprising all the Species. By Tuomas 


Moors, F.L.S. Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular History of British Zoophytes. By the Rev. Dr. LanpsBoroven. 


A.L.S., M.W.S. Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular History of British Sea- Weeds. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoveu, 


Second Edition. With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular History of Mollusca; or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. 


With Eighteen Plates by Wing. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular History of Mammalia By Avam Wuite, F.L.S. With Sixteen 


Plates by B. Waterhouse Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular British Entomolgy ; a Familiar History of Insects. By Maria E. 


CatLtow. With Sixteen Plates by Wing. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular British Ornithology, comprising all the Birds. Second Edition. 


By P. H. Gossz. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Popular Field Botany ; «a Familiar History of Plants. By AGNrEs Cattow. 


Third Edition. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


Drops of Water. Their marvellous and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by 


the Microscope. By AcnEs CaTLow. Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d. 
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